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FOREWORD 


Thought-currents are the makers and unmakers of 
nations and peoples. Regenerating, invigorating, 
enabling and aspiring ones raise them, while degenera- 
ting, emasculating and self-deluding ones bring ruination 
^upon them. 

In all walks of life, for a very long time, the Hindus 
have been fed on inertia-producing thoughts which 
disabled them to act energetically for any purpose, in 
life, other than “moksha,” that is to say escape from 
this world, — where to ? God konws.* And this is one 
of the causes of the continuous enslavement of our 
Hindu Rashtra, for centuries altogether. 

In spite of this state of things, time and ag^in the 
undying vitality of Hindu manhood has asserted it-self 
so vigorously as to make the enemies of Hindudom 
tremble before its “Nrisingha” nature. But it was in 
spite of the extraordinarily heavy pressure of the most 
unhealthy mental apathy towards worldly things that 
this outburst of the manly spirit was witnessed. 

This unworldly mental attitude of the Hindu mind 
kept the nation from being conscious of its Hindu 
nationhood. 
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In the meantime, circumstances forced the Hindus 
to think in terms of nationhood, but, unfortunately, 
instead of the right one, they conceived a perverted 
idea of nationality. They tried to forget their collec- 
tivl^ ^elf in order to bring foreign elements within the 
orbit of what they considered to be the “nation,” — a 
strange “nation'’ indeed, in which men of foreign culture 
and foreign interests are given the upper hand, 
while the true children of the soil, ( faithtul to its 
civilisation ) are being reduced to helotry. And thus 
the Hindus encouraged the foreign elements, namely 
the Moslems, to foster the anti-national ambition 
of establishing their supremacy in India, either allied' 
to the British or of their own. 

* 

As a result, the very existence of the Hindus as a 
nation has been increasingly threatened. Day by day, 
the situation is becoming more and more seirious, and 
a time is almost at hand when, it is feared, it will be 
c|uite an impossible thing to think of the Hindu nation 
being saved. Anyhow, an herculean effort is needed 
to save •it, and the first and most important step 
towards such an effort is to produce an extraordinarily 
forceful thought-current through the collective Hindu 
mind ; a thought-current which will, in spite of their 
still apathetic mental condition, create, among the 
Hindus, the positively assertive attitude of Hindu 
nationalism. 

With the knowledge of this diagnosis, a few 
people have come forth who are doing their best 
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to enable the once glorious and now unfortunate 
Hindu nation to come out of these critical times 
vict6riousIy. And the authoress of this little book 
may safely be given due credit for producing the 
most necessary thought-current and thus, for ren- 
dering the most urgent service to this Hindu nation 
of ours. 

She has one advantage over the usual workers from 
within the Hindu fold. She was Greek by nationality. 
It is owing partly to her appreciation of Hindu art, 
thought and “dharma/’ and partly to deeper reasons 
that she was drawn to our society and that she adopted 
what we call “Hindutwa" for the rest of her life. But 
naturally, being a European, she could, though from 
within, study the condition of the Hindus in a detached 
manner. And this book contains the mature and 
thoughtful conclusions drawn Ky her, conclusions 
which, in no case, can be taken as the outcome of that 
partial attitude which one of the born-Hindus may be 
said to possess. 

This highly inspiring and thought provoking book 
will make the Hindus realise where they stand, and 
what dangers are threatening their very existence as a 
nation ; it will put them on the right turn of national 
thinking. And this new attitude, if whole-heartedly 
adopted throughout the length and breadth of this 
country, will raise them, and help them to assert their 
national existence which the world shall not be able to 
ignore. 
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After this much, I introduce this book to the Hindu 
readers, and take leave of them hoping to be excused 
for having stood in the way between them and its 
valuably contents. 


G. D. Savarkar 


Srec G. D. Savarkar has given a translation of this book in 
Mahratti language. 



PREFACE 


These pages were written after a year and a half 
work with the Hindu Mission, (head quarters ; Kali- 
ghat, Calcutta,) in Bengal and Assam. They express 
a very old^ national outlook on religion, in the light 
of recent personal experiences. The Hindus who 
have a long and continuous experience among their 
countrymen, both in the social and political field, are 
humbly requested not to take oflFence of any such 
’statements of a junior worker, which may seem 
premature to them. 

The last chapter of, the book, concerning the 
Hindu militia and the cultivation of the art of self- 
defence among the Hindus, reflects* mainly the ideas 
preached by Srimat Swami Satyananda, the President 
of the Hindu Mission, and given by him a beginning 
of application in Assam, with the collaboration of the 
physical trainer and leader of the Hindu volunteers in 
Shillong. These same ideas are at the bach of the vast 
youth movement started by Dr. Moonje and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha. 

Rather than of a Hindu militia, we would have 
preferred to speak of an Indian militia, that is to say, 
not of a body trained for the protection of the Hindus 
alone, but of a wide-spread organisation of young men 
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of all commuaitieH, trained for the defence of India’s 
rights, and solely aiming at the reconquest of India’s 
freedom and the rise of India’s power. We would have 
preferred undoubtedly, to speak merely of Indians 
wherever we have spoken of Hindus, throughout this 
book, and we would have certainly done so, had all the 
people of Indian birth been at peace, united in the 
reverence of the same culture and the love of the same 
land. 

We would be only too glad to see our brethren at 
peace with us, and we are sure that it is not impossible 
for them to unite with us in view of our highest 
common interest. This is indeed possible, provided they 
put India above everything, and we too ; provided they 
are prepared, with us, to push all religious quarrels at 
the background and make the culture of India their 
culture, and the love of India their worship. 

Unfortunately, the situation is such that we arc 
forced to use, for our own self-defence against the 
communal exclusivism of many of our brothers, the 
precious energy which would have been much better 
employed, combined with theirs, against our common 
foes. 

But I repeat ; we do not hate our Indian brothers, 
Mohammadans, Christians, or whatever they may be ; we 
have no grudge against them. The only thing we hate 
is anti-national religious fanaticism, from wherever it 
may come. We know that we have shared, in the past, 
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the same eternal Indian culture with those who have 
since then, become the Indian Mohammadans and 
Christians, and, in the same spirit and with the same 
earnestness as we preach India above all sects to, the 
Hindus, we urge those Indians who believe in so-called 
world-religions to put India above them. We call them 
back to our common national culture and civilisation, 
for the f^ke of the Nation. If they love the Nation, let 
them come and join us. They are welcome. 

But whoever does not care for India and her culture, , 
whether he be born a Mohammadan, a Christian or even 
a Hindu, should have no place in the country but, at : 
most, as a temporarily sejourning foreigner. Whoever 
loves any community more than India, should go out 
of*[ndia. » 

I sincerely thank the President of the Hindu Mission 
and all the Hindus, my co-workert and friends, who 
have encouraged me by their support, and also 
enlighted me by their experience. I thank also the 
President of the Hindu Maha Sabha, V. D. ^avarkar. 
Dr. Moonje, and the other leaders and prominent 
members of the Hindu Maha Sabha with whom I had 
the honour to come in touch, for the inspiration I drew 
from them. 


Calcutta, May 1939. 


The authoress. 




INTRODUCTORY 


Discussions about “religion” often fall into confu- 
sion because “religion” is a matter that casi be 
considered from entirely different points of view. Two 
people speaking about “religion” may be, in fact, 
though ynknowingly, speaking about two things quite 
apart from each other. So, what is “religion” ? This 
is the first question to be answered. 


One often considers, in “religion”, merely certain 
mdral teachings. 

Nearly every main religious book contains some 
sort of teaching concerning the moral conduct of man, 
such as : “Thou shalt not steal.” “Thou shalt not kill 
a man,” or : “Thou shalt not kill any living creature,” 
“Thou shalt not get drunk”, etc... There are, no 
doubt, differences in the moral scale of values in 
different religions. For instance, to kill an animal is a 
sin, from the Jain point of view ; from the Christian 
point of view, if is not. But any moral teaching pre- 
supposes some sort of society. Therefore, there is a 
minimum of prohibitions which we find in the moral 
code of every possible religion. Always and everyivhere^ 
such actions are “sinful” that are definitely anti- 
social, in the place and at the time where they are 
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forbidden. And such actions which cannot but be 
anti-social, (such as, for instance, murder of man for 
personal motives) cannot be commended, or even 
tolerated, according to any possible code of morals. 
Theytconstitute the stable minimum of prohibitions, 
which is common to all religions considered from the 
point of view of '‘morality’’. 


Religions seem to differ more profoundly, when 
considered as metaphysical systems. Here, the very 
fundamentals are different, and there is not even a 
minimum of admitted notions, which can be taken as 
the common philosophical basis of all possible religions. 
The conception of Godhead, as well as that of creation, 
of soul, etc... is diflfprent, from one religious system to 
, another. A religion can also well exist without the 
idea of God appearing at all, in the metaphysical out- 
look of its followers. Such is the case of Buddhism, of 
Jainism, afnd perhaps of other systems, less well known. 
The idea of salvation is also not an essential one ; 
Shintoism has developed apart from it ; and so had the 
national religions of Greece and Rome, long ago. 
Moreover, to a Christian and to a Hindu, for instance, 
who both put stress upon that idea, “salvation” means 
such an entirely different thing, that it is impossible, 
philosophically speaking, to call it a “common” notion 
of Hinduism and Christianity. 
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And if, neglecting to speak of diflFerent religions 
from a moral or intellectual point of view, one consi- 
ders them merely in a spiritual light, as various paths 
to self-realisation, then, naturally, unity will appear. 
But it will not be unity among diflFerent religions i it 
will be the identity of the ultimate result of all religious 
disciplines, as regards mayi. The place to which the 
various paths lead is the same, and, to the seekers of 
wisdom, that may be the only thing worth considering. 
But the paihs remain different. In this world, religions 
do not meet, even as paths leading to a truer world. 


But, if no unity among religions can be found on 
the basis either of common metaphysical notions, either 
of common spiritual discipline, at leasts a broad two-fold 
classification can be made, on a psychological ground. 

There are religions, such as Christianity and Islam, 
based upon teachings which are considered by their 
followers as the only absolute truth. These teachings 
are, therefore, supposed to be essentially good for all 
mankind., and it is the duty of every believer to preach 
them, by word and by deed, so that every man 
may accept them and be saved. Such religions style 
themselves as world-religions. The ideal of their 
followers is the unification of all mankitid, on the basis 
both of certuin moral and spiritual teachings, and of 
certain metaphysical beliefs, looked upon as absolute 
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truth, expressed once for all at a certain time, in a certain 
place, by a certain person, and recorded in a certain 
sacred book to which, naturally, no alteration and no 
addition can be made. 

Uses and customs can easily differ, from place to 
place, according to geographical, political, and other 
conditions, provided their existence is not a denial of 
any of the fundamental beliefs upon which /.he whole 
religious structure lies. Culture itself emi d/iffer, from 
nation to nation, as long as these common beliefs 
remain. What greater difference can there be, 
I for instance, than that between the culture of a 
I Presbyterian Scotchman and of a Catholic Spaniard, 

I or of a Syrian Christian, or of an Abyssinian ? 

I Yet, there is, between themi a minimum of cormnon 
beliefs, sufficient to justify their common claim to 
be called “Christians.'” The same thing could 
be said about a Mohammadan from Arabia or Iraq, 
compared to a Mohammadan from Java. 

We^call '^creedal reli(jiovs''‘ all religions of the t5q)e 
of Christianity or Islam, in which the link among 
the faithful is necessarily common beliefs, but not 
7tecessariiy common civilisation or culture. 


But there are religions which do not rest upon any 
"pioral or metaphysical “truth”, considered' as absolute. 
Their followers may or may not accept a certain 
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number of common beliefs, and, if they do, still they 
do not condemn the many possible beliefs, in religions 
diflFerent from theirs, as “false*', nor do they look down 
upon them as “precious teachings entangled* with 
superstition”. In fact, the followers of each one of 
such religions generally do diflFer from one another 
on the ground of metaphysics, of morals, or of religious 
discipliiie. Take the instance of the cultured ancient 
GreekSjj followers of the same national religion but, 
at the same time, followers of diflFerent (and anta- 
gonistic) philosophies. There was, in that national 
religion of theirs, no common metaphysical system, 
comparable with that which we find in hellenised 
Christianity. Take the instance of the cultured modern 
flindus, of diflFerent setts. There is very little common 
in their religious outlook, or in the particular discipline 
they may follow. One worships a ^personal God ; one 
^worships God as impersonal ; a third one does not 
believe in God at all ; one practises hata yoga, another 
practises nothing but bhakti. Still, they arc all Hindus, 
just as the ancient Greeks, in spite of their opposite 
metaphysical views, or of thier personal devotion to 
entirely diflFerent Gods, were the followers of the same 
“religion”. 

It is easy to see that the word “religion”, in this 
case, bears a totally diflFerent meaning from that which 
it had, while applied to “creedal religions” such as 
Christianity or Islam. 

Here, there is no truth, whether concerning God, 
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soul, salvation, creation, or anything else, which should 
ibe considered as absolute by all men. Every truth is 
I relative, being the outcome of man’s experience, which 
I is necessarily limited. And therefore, metaphysics, 
(the common ground of religious thought, in “creedal” 
religions) are a matter of individual outlook. Spiritual 
realisation is also individual. The knowledge that 
it gives cannot be transmitted to a crowd. Even the 
path to realisation cannot be shown but to those who 
have undergone, through previous experience, a 
sufficient evolution. 

In other words, in religions which are not creje^dal, 
there can be no conflict between “religion” and 
“philosophy”, no more than between “religion” and 
science”, for a broad spirit of free research , — that 
what is called, in modern language, scientific sph'it , — is 
applied there, without restriction, to every sphere of 
life, inchidmg spiritual realisation. And there can be 
I no common beliefs commended to men at different 
j stages of* evolution. There can be no one-sided 
outlook on God, soul, etc..,, “good for all mankind”, 
to be preached from country to country. 

Hinduism is the most perfect type of such 
“religions” which we shall call, presently, for sake of 
convenience, “non-creedal”, until further analysis 
allows us to characterise them more positively. 
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We have said that, when one speaks of ‘‘religion’\ 
one often speaks, in reality, of morals or metaphysics. 
One still more often speaks of a certain culture and 
civilisation, characterising a certain society. 

Even the idea of a “creedal” religion is not entirely 
free from this historical notion of civilisation and 
society. The creed is one thing, and society is another ; 
that is true. But a creed without any society organised 
upon it, stands nowhere as a religion^ while a society, 
without any creedal unity, but of which the members 
share a common civilisation and a common culture, 
has a sound existence of its own, as a society. 
The great difference between creedal and non- 
creedal religions lies in the fact that, while the 
principle of unity and the sense of brotherhood are to 
be found, among the followers of a creedal religion, in 
com7noii)icss of heUef, (and not necessarily of culture 
and civilisation) that principle of unity and that sense 
of brotherhood are to be found, among the followers 
of a non-creedal religion, m commonness of^ culture 
and of civilisation^ (and not necessarily of belief.J 

Two Indians, of whom one believes in God and one 
does not, are two Hindus, provided they b®th share 
that culture and civilisation which is the only thing 
all Hindus are supposed to have in common, which is, 
really, “Hinduism’’. While an American or a French- 
man who has accepted one of the doctrines of manifold 
‘‘Hindu philosophy,” Vedantism or any other, or any 
special type of Hindu devotion is no Hindu as long 
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as he has not adopted such a style, not only of 
thinking, but also of living, by which he enables 
himself to become one of the units of Hindu society \ 
moreover, socially speaking, he is no Hindu as long 
as a sufficient portion, at leasts of Hindu society^ has 
not aexepted him as one of its members. It is in one s 
own hand to become a Christian. It is not in one’s 
own hand alone to become a full-fledged Hipdu, (or a 
follower of any other non-creedal religion s 

Civilisation and culture are not free from geo- 
graphical, as well as historical conditions. A follower 
of a non-creedal religion has necessarily, along with the 
greatest spirit of relativity, ('and therefore of toleration) 
in every matter where his religious ‘ philosophy” is 
concerned, a geographical sense of religion, in e^ery 
matter where “religion”, to him, means society. One 
can dream of unifying mankind through certain beliefs, 
'(though this also, is an illu'=;ion) but one cannot even 
imagine the same civilisation, the same style of life, 
the sanje type of society all over the world. Therefore, 
in a non-creedal religion, no missionary activities can 
be conceived beyond certain geographical boundaries. 


One may wonder, after this, if there is anything or 
not which is neither morality, nor metaphysics, nor 
society, but “real” religion. And if there be such a 
thing, what is it ? Can it not be defined anyhow, 
except negatively ? 
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The only thing which can. it seems, apart from all 
the rest, be called “real’’ religion, is spiritual ex- 
perience. 

It is clear that, however different religions may, be, 
religion is one, if considered in that liglit alone. * And 
it is in considering spiritual experience, which ends in 
the realisation of truth, that teachers like Sri Rama- 
krishna ^ere able to say that, ‘ just as all rivers run 
to the sea,’’ so do all religions have but one goal, one 
end : self-realisation. 

Spiritual experience certainly gives knowledge con- 
cerning certain metaphysical entities and certain meta- 
physical problems. But it is to be carefully distinguished 
from metaphysics, for it is not something which can be 
discussed, and reasoned upon through the power of 
intellect alone, as generally metaphysics are. It has to 
be gone throngh, (In fact, the existence of metaphysics 
apart from spiritual experience, is a sign of the weak- 
ness of man, who feels as if he must have ideas about 
what he does not know and cannot understand. And 
all really great metaphysical systems, which have 
marked their influence upon the evolution of human 
thought, rest upon the background of som«b spiritual 
experience.) Creedal religions, such as Christianity, 
are right when they say that their dogmas cannot be 
understood through intellect. From the point of view 
of real religion, ( spiritual experience) these religions 
arc only incomplete when they ask one to believe in 
their dogmas, without giving him the means to realise 
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the truth contained in them, and also, when they 
assert that there is no salvation for whoever does not 
accept those dogmas. 


But spiritual experience is personal. It cannot be 
transmitted. Even the desire of acquiring *it cannot 
be created in everybody. And, merely intellectual 
acceptance of the truth contained in the words of a 
certain realised man, or blind faith in the writings of 
an “inspired” book, cannot stand for spiritual experi-' 
ence, — for 6‘eZ/'-realisation. That is why one can find, 
among the followers of creedal religions, a certain 
morality, a great amount of tfieology, but such a little 
real religion, (pei^sonal realisation of truth) compared 
to what could be expected. 

What can be done is not to teach spirituality, but, 
through the habits of life, through customs and cere- 
monies, through art and culture, and daily dealings, 
to create an “atmosphere^’ in which spiritual experi- 
ence appears to be the ultimate experience of man. 
No common creed is necessary for that. Only certain 
permanent influences, in certain special social surround- 
ings, arc. And that is what the Hindus have under- 
stood, from time immemorial up to the present day. 
The great religious value of Hinduism,— manifold on 
the ground of morals, as well as of beliefs, but unified 
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by culture, by artistic expression, by the “style of life"’ 
it evolves,— lies in that fact. 


But this is not the only reason, this is not ev^rf the 
main reason for which we want to preserve and 
strengthen Hindu civilisation, and organise Hindu 
society throughout India. 

Apart from the high philosophies contained in the 
Hindu Scriptures and from the high spiritual ideal 
realised by the Hindu seers, we want to defend Hindu 
eivilisation and society, against the increasing forces of 
rival proselytising societies ^'strongly united by the con- 
ciousness of a com mon creed. Even if India itself were 
to disappear just now, the philosophical and spiritual 
inheritance of the Hindus would remain. Mankind 
would preserve it, because it is worth preserving. It is 
immortal, and needs no one to defend it. What we 
want to defend, we repeat, is Hindu society, the Hindu 
j)eople, the , bearers at Hindu £:imUsaiimM^ whose number 
is decreasing every day. They are the body of Hindu- 
ism, of which the high philosophies and spiritual reali- 
sations are the everlasting soul. 

Our point is that Hindu society must not perish ; 
nor must it stagnate in its present state of weakness. 
We want it to live because we know it can be mighty 
and beautiful, and also, because it is Indian, nay, 
became it is India herself. 

We have no other reason to defend it 




A WARNING TO THE HINDUS 


CHAPTER I 


hdian Nationalism and Hindu Consciousness 


What we have just said about creedal and non- 
creedal religions, leads us to the statement which can 
be considered as the main thesis of this essay : 
Hinduis m is the national religion of India^ there 
is no real Indi a besides Hindu India. 

We know, there are people in India, nowadays, 
(and, unfortunately, not merely among the non- 
Hindus) who are ready to criticise this statement. 
They tell us that “religion is a personal concern ; why 
should not every Indian follow the one he pleases ? 
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That has nothing to do with his national feelings.’ 
They tell us that “in all civilized countries, nationality 
r‘^ligion a re two separate entities.” They tell us 
that, “in Japan, for instance, — the most progressive 
country of Asia, — people of the same famih may 
frequent diflferent temples, belong to different reli- 
gions, and yet be united,” And they add : “In India, 
why should it not be the same ?” 

All these remarks presuppose the same* funda- 
mental confusion of the two entirely different meanings 
of the word “religion”, that is to say, creed and culture. 
They are perfectly justified as long as one speaks of 
“religion” as a creed. They do not hold, when 
“religion” means a culture mid a civilizatiou^ without 
any special creed, which is the case with Hinduism. 

Religion is a personal concern. That is true if, by 
“religion”, you mean a spiritual path. No Hindu will 
deny that paths leading to the realization of one’s 
soul are infinite in number. None either will deny 
that creeds also may be contrary, and yet all true, for 
t ruth has contrary aspects ; that, in the same family, 
one can worship a personal God, another, a number of 
Gods apii Goddesses, and a third one, no God at all, 
and yet, all three may be united in the most perfect 
brotherhood. It is only those who believe that one 
only creed is true, while all the others are false and 
harmful, can insist on forcing the same faith upon 
the whole world. But the Hindus never shared 'this 
belief. 
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As far as religion means a path to salvation, to 
““realization of one’s inner self,” to “Godhood” etc . . , 
not only it should be, but it always is, in fact, separate 
from nationality, and beyond the interference of St;^tc. 
Even ^in the case of . a religion supposed to unite all 
its followers on the basis of a common creed, the 
spiritual path that each one takes, is different, and 
■outside State control ; for it is psychologically 
impossil?lc for different people to “realize ’ the truth, 
expressed by the same dogmas, in exactly the same 
way. The most an autocratic State can do, if it must 
poke its nose into religious matters, (“religious” 
meaning spiritual, or even merely metaphysical), is to 
force unto the people the exterior acceptance of the 
same dogmas, under threat of punishment. That is 
what Christian States have tried in Europe, dur jng 
th^”3a ys of theHoly Inquisi tion. • And that is the 
limit of what can be tried. It has proved a failure ; 
for never an entire nation of so-called Christians has 
been united in the same faith, (in the same creed), not 
to speak of the same inexpressible realization of God. 
If you only just examine th e personal faith of a f g^w 
Christians of the s ame nationality, you wi ll Easily be 
convinced of the tr^ this s tatement. 

In the “civilized” countries where “religion” and 
nationality. Church and State, are supposed to be 
separate, creed and nationality are separate, and 
always were, -in spite of infructuous efforts to establish 
State dogmas. But culture a nd n ationa lity a/re not 
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separate ; civilization and nationality are not, and 
never will be. 

Nowadays, a Frenchman who is a Catholic and a 
Frenchman who is a Theosophist, and another one 
who is a Seventh Day Adventist, are all three Fj?fench- 
men, not merely because they all speak French and 
have the same French ancestors, and live on the 
same soil. They are all three French because, in 
spite of minor differences, ( the Theosophist may be 
a vegetarian and the Catholic a meat-eater ; their opi- 
nions may also differ, concerning the nature of God,)' 
they share common daily thoughts, common habits ; 
a common way of dressing, of sitting, of furnishing^ 
their houses ; some common standardized ideas about 
literature, art, music, science ; in one word, that what 
we call “French culture” and “French civilization”. 

French culture ^is not a religion, fo r sure. But it 
is an aspect of the broader and more complex “Euro- 
pean culture” and “European civilization” which is 
that culture and civilization that developed in the 
West of Europe, under the double influence of 
Chris tianity and Rationalism. We cannot call it 
Christian^rulture and civilization, for Christianity alone 
has not produced it. And though the part played in 
its development by Christianity is great, ‘ no doubt, 
it is difficult to determine. Christianity being a “creed” 
before anything else, could not be the only factor in 
this huge creation of this world. 

The fact that “religion” means, ( at least in the 
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modern East, ) culture and civilixation as well as per- 
sonal creed, misguides us when we bring forth, as 
an example of progress, the countries where “Church 
and State” are separate. If “Church”, if “rei^ljon”. 
is taken in its later sense, that of civilization and 
culture, then, religion and State, or, better say, reli- 
gion and society, are separate nowhere, not even in 
the Wfest. Just try to imagine the case of a French- 
man who would live entirely, in his daily life, accor- 
ding to Mohammadan lines ! The case is not impossi- 
ble. But the gentleman, in spite of his European 
face and of his ancestry, would no longer he a French- 
man. He would be some sort of non-European, 
exiled in France. 

The example of the creedal toleration of Japan, 
is as fallacious as that of the modern States of Europe. 
It may be that, in some Japanese families, from the 
point of vieiv of creed, two brothers are Buddhists, 
a third one Christian, and a fourth one, a faithful ob- 
server of Shintoic rites, ( which implies no creed). 
That is to be said about the four men, as spritual 
beings or as thinkers : two believe in the Buddha, 
in the Law, and in the Community ; one, ill Christ ; 
and the other one may be an agnostic, or anything else. 
But, as social beings, they all live in the same way, 
think according to the same standards, share the same 
culture ; as Japanese, they can all four be said follo- 
wers of Shinto. Theirs is the smiling and heroic 
c^ilization that Shinto thought and custom have 
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brought forth. The sanctity of the Emperor is as 
great to the so-called Christian as to the faithful 
observer of the national rites. Moreover, the Christian 
hinupa}^ will not hesitate to take part in a public 
function, performed according to Shinto rites, as a 
7nember of the nation. And, just as the rest of his 
compatriots, Shintoists, Buddhists, or whatever they 
may be, he bears a Japanese name ^ — not a ‘‘Christian’^ 
one, which would be a foreign one, whether imported 
from Portugal or from America, or directly from the 
Bible, that is to say, from Palestine. 
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V^iety of faiths is no hinderanc e to th e formation 
of nationality^ or to the solidity of national unity. 
And we repeat : in no civilized nations do all the 
citizens understand religion in the same way exa.ctly, 
even if they profess the same creed, ( religion meaning 
a path to spiritual knowledge ). 

But no nation can grow out of the patch- work binding 
together two or more aivilixations . The very idea of common 
nationality, and the idea of pertaining to different 
cultures and civilixations, are contradictory. We cannot 
say : a French Catho lic and a French Theosophist are 
both therefore why should a Hindu ^Indian^ and 

a Musulman Indian n o t be two ? This presump- 

tion of an analogy between the two cases, is as fallacious 
as the statements refered to above, about “Church 
and State”. There is such a thing as French civiliza- 
tion and culture, which is neithefr Theosophical, nor 
strictly Catholic, But there is no such thing as an 
Indian civilization, which is neither Hindu nor 
Musulman. And just as France, just as Japan, just 
as any nation in the World, if India is to be a 
nation, she must have one civilization, one culture, 
not half a dozen. ^ % 

And the only civilization for all India is Hindu 
civilization. The only culture for all India is Hindu 
culture. Indian nation al consciousness is nothing else 
but Hindu nat ional consciousness, strengthened, ^enligh t- 
ene3, broa"3ened 
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We have said that, in no country which is really 
a nation, two or more civilizations coexist Put it 
is undeniable that some ( and even most ) nations, 
havdS went through two or more civilizations, one 
after * the other. Christian Catholic Italy is not the 
Italy of the Ceasars, however she may be proud of 
all what Pagan Rome was. It is Italy still, to us, 
who have not known the former Italy directly. 
Nobody can tell what an ancient Roman would think 
of his country, if he came back. Nobody can tell 
what Hypatia would think of her Greeks, if she came 
back. ^In her days of struggle between the old Greek 
civilization, w ith its Gods and its philosophies, and the 
new one, based upon Byzantine Christianity, the 
Pagans alone were honoured* w ith the nam e of 
^*HeIlen es,'' that is to say : *^Greeks'\ and o f '^Ethn ikoi** 
that IS to say : ‘^nationals.” T he Christ ians were sim ply 
calle d Christians, without any distinction of race or 
country. Now, the inspired champion of Hellenic 
Paganisnj would find that “Hellen” and “Christianos” 
have become synonymous. Byzantine Christianity, (or, 
better say, Byzantine Christian civilization, grown in 
the uniorTof State and Church) has given Greece a 
new national consciousness. 

But a new national consciousness, based upon a new 
civilization, with a jie w m ythol ogy at it^background, 
can only grow, in a nation, when the old one is dead. 
The old one must die first Take the case of Greece : 
not until the last man bearing witness of the greatnto 
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of Greek Paganism had passed away, styled by his 
Christian countrymen as “Greek” and as “National”, 
could the Christian Greeks feel themselves Christians 
and Greeks, and boast of their Church as of a national 
Church, and forget that their religion had come *from 
a foreign land. 

In the same way, even if we admit, for sake of argu- 
ment, that there can he a genuine Indian national 
consciousness with Islam at its background, we must 
remember that it is n ot until the last Hindu Ind ian 
comes to pass away, that such a consciousness can 
rise. _ 

The least one can say is that this possibility is 
ver^ remote. 
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It is one thing to read about one’s former national 
religion in a text-book, and it is quite a different thing 
to see iti living all around, with sounds and colours, in 
daily life. 

Christian Italy and Christian Greece can easily have 
a national consciousness of themselves as “Christian” 
countries. Their people know about their beautiful 
ancestral Paganism through two things only :•» through 
books and through ruins. But no written description 
and no gorgeous remains whatsoever eloquent, can be 
as eloquent as living life. 

Indian Mohammadans and Christians have the 
sigh t of the nationa l Paganism which they h ave 
forsaken, daily before their eyes ; not in books and 
works of art alone, but iri tKe millions of Hindu 
brethren in the midst of whom they themselves move 
about. In vain their Indian ancestry and their Indian 
tongue remain important factors, which could, under 
other circumstances, create in them an Indian nation- 
alism. < What is India ? And who is an Indian ? 
Above the entrance of one of the great libraries of 
Athens, one can read these words : “Are Greeks, those 
who share our culture.” Are Indians also, first of all, 
those who share Indian culture and Indian civilization. 
And, as long as there is a single Hindu family perform- 
ing, to a certain extent, the ancient rites, living 
according to Hindu lines, and creating, wherever it is, 
a Hindu atmosphere, non-Hindu Indian nationalism is 
unconceivable. The Hindus, however few they maj^be. 
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will keep on saying to the non-Hindus, by the fact of 
their very presence : ** We represent India ; not yo u, 
Therefor e In dia is ours, not yours/* 

And they will be right. India is theirs, because 
they alone are India. 

The Indian Mohammadans themselves can realize, 
half-consciously, the fact of Hinduism being the only 
Indian civilization and culture. That is perhaps why 
they like to imagine that their ancestors were all 
immigrants from Persia or Arabia. This claim is 
absurd. The Mohammadan population of only one 
district in Bengal, (Mymensingh) is more than half 
the total population of Arabia. In fact, practically all 
the Musulmans of India are the descendants of 
converts from Hinduism. They are Indians by blood, 
no doubt. But to feel : ‘We are Indians'’ would meanJ 
to admit that beautiful Hindu culture is theirs alsoJ 
Then, perhaps, many would feel like coming back to the 
still numerous fold, and sharing the national life once 
more, with their Hindu brethren. But their religion, 

— • ~ m I 

being a creedal one, is naturally intolerant. Non- 
Musulmans must be looked upon as “heathen”, and 
everything “heathen” must be rejectable, — Svirything, 
including Indian nationalism, that is to say, the con- 
sciousness of unity with “heathen” people, on the basis 
of a common “heathen” civilization and culture. 
Moreov er, the Hindu brethren will not take them 
back in thei r society. So it is better for them, to say, 
li^ the fox in the fable, that “the grapes are sour” ; it 
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is better to call themselves the descendants of Arabs 
and Persians, and to feel themselves one with the 
Mohammadan countries outside India. There is a 
leiSSer possibility for some of them to be tempted, 
sooiler or later, to prefer India to Islam ; and a lesser 
possibility also, for those who may be tempted already, 
if any, to fall into temptation, and meet with bitter 
disappointments in daily life. ♦ 


Hinduism, taken not as any particular Hindu philo- 
sophy, neither as any particular spiritual path, but as 
Hindu culture and civilization as a whole, is not merely 
India’s nation.r^l rpTitfion, ^“rplityion” 
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both culture, civilization and cult,) but it is also the 
only religion which can remake India a strong glorious 
nation,— a World power. It is the only religion w hich 
can become, more and more, t he very expression of 
Indian ha tin^^h^Tn. 

First of all, Hinduism has developed in India, All 
its immense mythology , (the most important part of it, 
for those who are not merely intellectuals ; and how 
many are* intellectuals wholesale ?) is closely linked 
with the Indian soil. Its Gods and Goddesses arc, no 
doubt, world-forces, philosophically ^ but practically, 
socially^ they are Indians, Most Indians cannot realize 
yet what an advantage it is for them, as a nation, to be 
the compatriots of their Gods and Goddesses. 

Every country is sacred to those who love it. But 
India is the field of worldly play, (lila kshetray) of all 
those Gods, Goddesses, Rishis and Incarnations, whom 
the Hindu Scriptures speak about, of whom the Hindu 
children know the names and the marvellous stories ; 
to whom incense is burnt, and flowers offered, in the 
Hindu temples, shrines, and homes. And this gives to 
India’s sacredness a religious sanction. The love of an 
Indian for his soil , ( if that Indian be a Hindu. J is not 
an ordinary p atriotism, like that of an Englishnfan or 
a Frenchman. I t is al so reverence for the land of^thc 
Gods. 

may certainly love his England. But 
if h e is a Christian, he must be feeling that Palesti ne, 
where his Lord was born, and preached, and died, is 
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Still more holy than England can ever be. If he would 
go on a religious pilgrimage, it would be to Jerusalem, 
outside England, not to any place in England. The 
§ame with a Frenchman, or any modern European. But 

i just as an ancient Greek used to have his sacred places 
in Greece, a modern Hindu has still his sacred places 
within the boundaries of his motherland. Wherever 
he may go on a pilgrimage, may it be to Benares, to 
Mathura, to Gangotri or to Rameswaram, he will remain 
\n India, in contact with his own soil. An Indian 
Mohammadan has to look abroad, to the most sacred 
spots on earth. So has an Indian Christian. A Hindu 
enjoys the privilege of regarding his own India, not only 
as the most beloved or as the most beautiful, but also as 
the most holy Land on earth. 
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Secondly, it is th ough H induism alone that one 
can realize India’s unity, as a territory and as a civil i - 
zation. . 

So many different provinces, which are, each one,^ 
large enough and different enough from one another 
to be separate nations. So many different languages, 
each one with its own evoluticn, its literature and its 
pride. So many different sceneries, and different cli- 
mates, including both equatorial and polar. But, broadly 
speaking, one type of society, one common civilization ; 
the same festivities, the same sacred language, the same 
places of pilgrimage within the limits of the same 
great India. 

Several have said, nowadays, that it is the Europeans 
whq have taught the Indians nationalism, indirectly ; 
that India had never feft herself a nation, before the 
late struggle undertaken against British domination. 
This is difficult to believe, in the light of Hindu legend. 
Lon g centuries before anv foreigner had settled in 
In dia, th e u nity of the country was in 

symbols. What more suggestive story than that, for 
instance, of gaty Siva’s wife, whose body, divided, 
after her death, in fifty-one pieces, is lying still 
in fifty-one different places, therefore j?evered 
as “tirthasthans,” throughout the Indian Penin- 
sula ? One lies near Peshawar, one in Kamakhya, 
not far from India’s eastern boundaries ; one in 
Benares, one in the very extreme South, others here 
and there. Fifty-one pieces, but 07 ?e body ; fifty-one 
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“tirthasthans” in the name of the same Goddess, 
scattered over the same territory. Indeed, among 
the different interpretations that can be given of the 
legend of Sati, one can take it in this light : Sati is 
India herself, personified ; India’s soil, sacred from end 
to end, is, with all its variety, the actual body of one 
great Godess. 

The consciousness of Indian unity is nothing else 
hut this feeling. And Indian nationalism * means : 
devotion to this great Goddess. ■ 

That is why, besides the Hindus, no one can share 
it. Whoever really shares it is a Hindu. 
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For, last but not least, there is no other religion which 
can be used as a basis of Indian patriotism , like that of 
the Hindus ; no other religion which can create and 
magnify nationalism in an Indian heart. And, as nothing 
is more necessary to India, to-day, than a strofig 
national consciousness and national pride, we add : 
nothing is more necessary, to-day, than to revive, to 
exalt, to cultivate intelligent Hinduism, throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 

No doubt, the Christian nations of Europe are full 
of patriotic pride. No doubt also, the spirit of war 
is not what is lacking in them. Yet. they are supposed 
to be Christian. 

But they are not Christian, in spirit. Christianit y 
is a creed for the uplift q£ individua ls ; not a civiliza - 
tion upon which patinns can be b mlt. No nation built 
upon real Christian doctrine could live, in the midst 
of historical conditions. It is in collaboration with 
Christian Ch ^rch e.^. that are organizations of this world, 
and not with Christianity, which is spiritual, that the 
so-called Christian nations have thrived. And their 
whole history is in flagrant contradiction with the spir it 
of Christianit y. • ^ 

Not merely Christianity, but any religion which 
is based upon a creed, supposed to be ‘‘truth” for all 
men, is in conflict with nationalism. 

Greeks are Christians, and so are Bulgarians. 
They even belong to the same Church. And Christi- 
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ans are supposed to love one another. Yet, if war 
breaks out between .Greece and Bulgaria, the Greek 
Christian priests will bless the arms which are to 
jcarry death among the Bulgarians, and the Bulgarian 
Christian priests will also bless the arms which are 
to kill the Greeks. French and Germans are also 
Christians. Yet, if war breaks out between them, each 
nation will pray to the same God, — a God of love, — 
for its victory over the other. Nothing is '^Tmore in- 
consistent, because they are supposed to be Christian 
nations. Had they not been so, nothing would have 
been more natural. But Christianity itself is not 
natural. And the growth of Europe, with different 
Church-civilizations at its background, has taken 
place m spite of Christianity^ not according to 
Christianity, 

Any Christian who feels himself nearer to an 
Atheist of his own country than to a Christian from 
a foreign land, is not a real Christian. Nay, any follow- 
er of a creedal religion who is a nationalist at the 
same time, is utterly inconsistent. One cannot serve 
two masters. One cannot put God first, and also 

one’s Nation fi^'st, unless the religion he professes 

is of ^ s uch a type, that Nation and God can be t aken 
a s the sam e. T his is not the case with Chri^j tianitv 
a nd Is lam. B ut this is the case wit h, 

Therefore, it can be said that Hinduism is not only 
the religion which has developed in India, and which 
gives a living illustration of India’s unity in variety. 
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It is also the religion which, owing to its very out- 
look, to its very tenets, gives India the basis of a 
consistent nationalism, entirely in harmony with the 
spirit’ of its cult. 


To a pantheistic minded Hindu. G od, (if He exists,) 
is not distinct from Nature, from what we call the 

0* M l II m il — ' •* 

visible world. The visible is only a relative expression 
of the Invisible. And therefore, every path leads 
finally to God. Through everything we love and wor- 
ship, we, in fact, love and worship God. Nothing else 
can possibly be loved but God, through various forms, 
and names, and symbols. 
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There is a lovely story concerning Sri Ramkrishna 
Paramhamsa. One day, a childless widow came ta 
visit the great saint She asked him what to do ta 
actually see Lord Krishna, for whom she professed a 
greaPt devotion. The saint asked her whom did she love 
the best in this tvorlcL And when she answered : 
“My brother s young son.’\ he said unto her : “Keep 
on loving him, and love him still more. Keep his sight 
constantly before your eyes ; serve him and lov^ him. 
And soon, in that little child, you will actually see the 
One who used to play, years and years ago, in the fields 
of Vrindavan.” She did what she was told and saw 
Krishna, in the garb of her little nephew. 

In the same way, among the Hindus, all funda- 
mental natural feelings are magnified, exalted, sanctified 
through religion. Love and service to one’s husband 
is love and service to one’s God. A husband is God, 
visible and tangible. Love and service to one’s own 
mother is love and service to the Mother of the Uni- 
verse. Every mother is Mother Kali, personified. 

What is, then, more natural for a Hindu, than to 
consider his greater mother,— Mother India, — as ano- 
ther broader and more lasting expression of the Dark- 
blue Godefess ? What is more natural than to feel, 
that love and service to India, is love and service to 
that infinite Mother worshipped in temples ? What 
is more natural than to erect temples, like that “Bharat- 
Mata ka mandir” of Benares, where incense is burnt 
in front of a map of India ? 
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On the Dewali day, the girls of the Arya Kanya 
Maha Vidyalaya of Jullundur, (Punjab) draw a large 
map of India upon the ground of the school cou^- 
yard ; they set lights in a row, all along its outlffies, 
and then, standing around it, they sing “Vande 
Mataram’\ and other patriotic songs. They are right, 
and perfectly consistent with the spirit of the national 
religion. And no cult, besides Hinduism, can promo te 
in India that b eautiful devotional nationalism^ 
revival, on an immense scale, of the spirit of “Ananda 
Math", which is the thing, the only basic thing that 
present India needs to uplift herself as a nation, and 
become free, and great once more. 


CHAPTER II 


The Human Value of Hinduism : 


FREE SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT, APPLIED TO 
RELIGIOUS MATTERS 

We defend Hinduism, because it is India's ve ry 
self-expression ; and we love India, because it is India. 

But, along with the fact that it is the soul of a great 
nation, and a natioij-building force, Hinduism is to be 
examined in the light of its human value. India is 
great to the eyes of the intelligent world, because of 
h ^r^hupiap value , because of what she stands for. 

It is the custom, nowadays, to say that India 
stands for “spirituality,” and to put an immense ‘ stress 
upon that word. It seems that, by doing so, one 
opposes'lndia to “materialistic” Europe and America ; 
and, as what is “material” is supposed to be inferior to 
what is “spiritual”, the consciousness of this opposition 
is a great consolation to many Indians. They seem to 
think that down-trodden India becomes less down- 
trodden, if only she can be proved superior to her 
present rulers, /n one thins at least. 
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We think this is a blunder. 

Even if we admit that the Indians are all saints 
and that their present rulers are all devils, this does 
not change the condition of India. It only make:? it 
still more shocking than it is, if more shocking can 
be, and therefore, is no consolation. But in fact, the 
Indians as a whole, are not more “spiritual” than other 
people. * There are giants of real spirituality, in 
present India, no doubt. But the average Hindus, when 
they boast of their “spirituality”, are not true to 
themselves. Nor are they doing justice to their 
country, and to their religion. 

Hindu thought and culture, (what is commonly 
caljed, Hindu religion,) is, by no means, superior 
to other religions because of the famous spirituality 
that shines in the Hindu religious giants, saints and 
seers. Saints and seers, realized men,* are to be found 
also among the followers of other religions. Are they 
greater or lesser in number ? It is difficult to say. And 
it does not matter. 

Hinduism is really superior to other religions, not 
for its spirituality, but for that still more precious 

m 

thing it gives to its followers : a scientific ouUo ok on 
religion and on life, Hindu spirituality is a consequence 
of that very outlook. 
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Wc consider it useless to oppose India to the 
“West”, as “spiritualistic” opposed to “materialistic”. 
Hindu superiority lies elsewhere ; not in the opposition 
6f% Hindu thought to European thought, but in the 
fact of its greater consistency than that of European 
thought, of its greater faithfulness to life, of greater 
harmony between life and it ; in the universality of 
the Hindus’ scientific outlook, compared to th^t of the 
Europeans. 

From those very days the Europeans abandoned 
their various non-creedal Aryan ciife t6 t6Xhris- 
tianity, inconsistency in liie, and restlessness (S mind, 
among those who, in Europe, think freely, have two 
main sources : 

t 

(1) The opposition of Christian religion, in its 
essence, to out and ou t jaationalis m. 

(2) The opp6sition of Christian religion to free 
s cientific thinking in all matters. 

On the ground of nationalism, Europe, has tried to 
solve the problem by a compromise, and tried to 
settle the compromise upon the authority of the 
Gospel ; “Render unto Ceasar the things which are 
Ceasai;;^, and unto God, the things which are God’s.” 
Church and State, religion and politics, must be 
s epara te. 

Church and State can be separated, but religio n 
a nd life cannot . And to many, at least, politics are 
nothing, if not an aspect of life. Nationalism is a 
concern of life, and one of the strongest ones. The 
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Europeans may say that they are Christians as religious 
beings, (as men, anxious about their salvation.) and 
that, at tM same time, nothing prevents them from 
being ’ najlfonalists, as citizens of ephemeral countries 
of this J|vorld. It is easy to say ; not so easy to live 
up to. Iwor the Christian’s kingdom is not of this 
world, md circumstances arc sure to turn up, in which 
the full-»earted service to one’s nation appears like 
the scrvite of Mammon, opposed to that of God. It 
is written : one cannot serve both God and Mammon. 
A real Christian has to choose. 

In fact, Europe has chosen Mammon, since long 
ago. But she continues professing a nominal allegiance 
to , God, allegiance which, to a devout Christian, 
must seem the most shocking, wherever nationalism is 
the strongest. 

Wei have shown how Hindu India, owing to the 
very nature of her religion, is for ever free from 
such an inconsistency. 
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On the ground of science, the clash with Christia- 
nity seems at first easier to avoid ; we are, here, in a 
realm of thought, not of action, are we not ? And 
thbught is very subtle. 

After many a struggle during those dark days, 
where to express one’s free thinking in all matters 
was to risk one’s life, Europe has come to a compro- 
mise neither better nor worse than the one'^rcferred 
to above. Like politics and religion, sdence also, and 
rehgion, reason and faith, must be separate. No 
need of them quarrelling ; let them just keep quiet,, 
each one in its corner, each one in its compartment. 

In all “religious matters”, all what is concerned 
with one’s salvation, there is the authority, if not 
always of the Christian Church and Scriptures, at 
least of the Christian Scriptures, of the holy Bible. 
Read the Bible, and believe like a little child. Let 
your reasoning power aside, when you open the sacred 
book. Interpretation is a dangerous game ; it can 
lead to many errors. Therefore, do not interpret ; 
do not discuss, but accept, believe, and you will be 
saved. 

That is, “in religious matters”. But in every 
sphere of worldly knowledge, in every branch of 
science, believe nothing at all on the authorit y of 
anyone. Believe not, but suspend your judgement, 
douH. Doubt, and dispassionate curiosity, are at the 
origin of all scientific knowledge. Accept not, hut 
experiment, examine, criticise, find out for yourself. No 
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miraculous grace can inspire you with the knowledge of 
what water is made of ; analyse it. Scientific know- 
ledge is not to be given and accepted. It wants to 
conquered. 

The result ? Either a modern European is an out 
and out ^ Tree thinke r'', who does not trouble about 
religious matters at all» or else, he is a man who has 
establishe^d a separation, in his thought and life, 
between the ‘'things of the world” and the “things 
of faith”, that is to say, a man who, however intelli- 
gent he may be, uses his reason and his experience in 
certain matters only, while in others, (which are 
supposed to be vital) is contented with the authority 
of a«book. 

t 

Christians will say that there is an experience of 
the truth of the Bible, in Christian life. We do not 
deny it. But it is not an experience that can be taught 
and transmitted, like a scientific one. It is no “proof’ 
of Bible truth. Moreover, its possibility does not shut 
out the possibility of other equally sound religious “ex- 
periences,” in non-Christian lives. The “jealousy” of the 
Christian God, that is to say, the exclusive att:itude of 
a faithful Christian towards all what, as a religious 
teaching, is proposed to mankind besides Christianity, 
is the thing which cannot but bring inconsistency, 
wherever Christian faith and scientific thought arc 
to be found together. The fact, often recalled, that 
many great scientists have been, at the same time, 
faifhful Christians, does not lessen that inconsistency. 
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Wherever arbitrary separations are set up, restlessness 
of mind sooner or later arises, with the growing con- 
sciousness of a ‘‘false position.” Life is one, in its 
complexity, and impossible to divide into compart- 
ments. The weakness of reasonable men who follow a 
creedal religion, (whichever it may be ; we took the 
case of Christianity merely as an instance,) lies in the 
implicit denial of that fact. It is always possible to 
point out, either their want of true simple faith, 
either their wilful or unwilful absence of elementary 
criticism. 
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When we speak of the superiority of Hinduism 
as a “scientific’* religion, we first put stress upon the 
a bsence , among the Hindus, of any sort of inconsistency 
d ue to the separation of the “things of this world” a nd 
the “things of the spirit^’ No water-tight compart 
ments, here, one for “reason” and the other for “faith.”^ 
No “nature” and “super-naturr,” to be dealt with in 
different ways. But one broad life, at different stag es 
o ne broad nature, w ith various aspects ; one, and only 
one method of knowledge : ' experience] 

The Hindus al^ say : believe nothing on mere 
authority, but experiment, realise ; go through 
“sadhana” ; find out for yourself. Knowledge is not to 
be given to you by grace. It wants to be conquered. 
But the difference is that this knowledge is not merely 
the ordinarily called “sciecitific” knowledge, concerning 
the phenomena of matter ; i t is every knowledge, inclu - 
din g the highe st, (or subtlest) knowledge of what is at 
the background of all phenomena, of all existence : the 
Absolute. In other words, every knowledge must be 
scientific, otherwise it is no knowledge at all. 

As one can sec, far from being opposed to so-called 
“materialistic” European thought, Hindu thought 
is exactly of the same nature. Thought, 'in fact, is 
neither European nor Indian, nor “materialistic” nor 
“spiritualistic” ; it is thought, and no more, unless it is 
nothing. The superiority of the Hindus lies, not in the 
different nature of their thought, hut in its consistent 
and universal application to all realms of life, including 
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the realm of spiritual development, while European 
thought stops where begins, either blind religious 
faith, or else, (more and more nowadays) systematical 
agnosticism. 

A Hindu as well, can be an Agnostic, (and many 
are, and always were, in all times). But his agnostic- 
ism is never systematical. He does not know, say, what 
is beyond the world revealed to him by his senses and 
by his intelligence. He has no experience of an “Abso- 
lute.” But he will not deny the possibility of having 
one. To the “sadhak”, who asserts “his” experience, 
he will not say ; “It is nothing but imagination.” He 
possesses the real scientific mind, which is dogmatic 
about nothing, but open to everything. 
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That scientific character of Hinduism should be 
looked upon by the Hindus as their strength, not as a 
weakness, like some seem to believe. The man of 
one book and of one creed may be strong, for the time 
being but in the long run, it is a strength, (and "^iie 
greatest of all strength) for a religion, to have n o 
particular founder, no particula r book, no partic ular 
creedj^^ settled once for ever ; to b e just a continu ous 
flow thougiit, in search o f knowledge, on the ba sis 
o f a continuously renewed experienc e. 

While free thinking can, (and does} injure the pres- 
tige of creedal religions, and will do so more and more ; 
while different political and social creeds, whose inter- 
national appeal is as great as that of any religion, 
nowadays, are daily detaching the faithful from their 
olS Prophets and booksf calling them to give allegiance 
to new ones, no force can ever break down such a 
religion as Hinduism. F or Hinduisifi is, philosophically 
speaking, nothing else but infinitely various human 
thou ght itself, in continuous evolutio n. No end to the 
li st of its prophets and see^ no end to the list of Its 
bo oks, until the end of mankin d ; But ever open 
possibilities to new experiences, and new expressions of 
of truth. ^ 

No intelligent man would believe that all what can 
be said about such an apparently easily knowable 
thing as yat^r. has been said once for ever. Still, 
man y people^ believe that all what is to be said a Bout 
God, has been said, and that t here is nothing to add to 
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it. There are in Europe and America “scientists”, who 
accept this inconsistency. Scientists they may be ; 
but their scientific attitude remains confined to a 
narrow sphere of knowledge. A true Hindu, whether 
h\ knows even how to read and write or not, ’keeps 
(or, at least is expected to keep) a scientific attitude 
in every sphere of life. He keeps, wherever he may be, 
that smiling spirit of relativity, which was the orna- 
ment of the refined ones, in ancient Greece. Give 
him self-consciousness and self-assertion, and he will be 
like one of them. 



CHAPTER III 


The Human Value of Hinduism : 

INDIAN PAGANISM : 

THE J-AST LIVING EXPRESSION OF ARYAN BEAUTY 

Another, and perhaps a more expressive word for 
Hinduism would be : Indian Paganism . 

Christian missfenaries call ’’Pagans’* all those 
who Mce neither Christians, nor Mohammadans, nor 
Jews, that is to say, all those whose religious tradition 
ha% no connexion with the Bible and tradition of the 
Jews. We accept the word, because it is a convenient 
one. It points out some sort of simi^rity between all 
non-creedal religions of the past as well as of the 
present day. 

Once, practically all the world was “Pagan.” Now 
that half its people have been converted either to 
Christianity or to Islam, the number of Pagans is less. 
That is no proof of the lesser value of diflFesent Paga- 
nisms, compared to the great creedal religions. '**tL '"i»- 
s urely an advantage, to be numerous ; but it is no vir'H ie. 
And therefore the number of its followers has notfiing 
to do with the valice of a cult. 
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We have remarked that, among the so-called 
Christians, there are more and more who are no total 
believers in the Bible at all, but “free thinkers.’^ And 
W:e have said that free thought in all matters, including 
religion, is a feature of Hinduism. This does not mean 
that we consider all the free thinkers of the World 
as Hindus. 

Philosophically, Hinduism is an attitude ^ of mind, 
and an outl ook on li fe But it isliot only that. Tit is 
a number of cults^ among which one may choose. And, 
whatever cult it may be, it is a cult, one of the 
immemorial Pagan cults, surviving in the midst of the 
cnodern world. The Hindus are one of the few 
modern civilized people who are op enly Pagan s. 

The Japanes e, with their ofl5cial Shintoic ritual, 
are another of these people. And they being one of 
the leading nations of the modern world, their example 
is priceless. They show magnificently that, even if it 
be indispensable to adopt any new mechanical inven- 
tions, in order to compete with other nations, and 
live, ye t it is not necessary to adopt the religion and 
t he civilization of the inventors, wholes ale. Aeropla- 
nes and Svar-tanks, and modern banking business on 
a broad scale, can perfectly go together with the 
existence of a Solar dynasty of king-Gods, in whose 
Godhood everyone actually believes, as well as an Egyp- 
tian did, six thousand years ago. When India, freed 
from internal weakness and foreign yoke, will become 
again a world-Power, then she will, still better perhaps 
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than Japan, stand as a witness of such sort of truth as 
this. . 

In the meantime, she remains the last great country 
of Aryan civilization, and, to a great extent, of Aryin 
tongue and race, where a living and beautiful Paganism 
is the religion both of the masses and of the intelli- 
gentzia. 


We like this word “Paganism”, applied to the 
Hindu cults. It is sweet to the ears of more than one 
of the fallen Aryans of Europe, accustomed to refer 
to “Pagan Greece”, and to “Pagan beauty” as the 
most perfect expressions of their own genius 
past. That is also why we use the word, preferably to 
any other. 
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IiKiia has perhaps never enjoyed yet, even in the 
days of her glory, the world-wide popular fame she 
enjoys nowadays. This world-wide fame is greatly 
diie to the repeated assertion of Hindu “spirituality”, 
and to the philosophy of non-violence, preached by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Very few people have grasped the spirit of Christ 
as well as Mahatma Gandhi, and several other promi- 
nent Hindus of the present day and of the last century. 
And among the few Europeans who have been 
sincerely attracted by Hinduism, practically all li^ve 
sought, in it, if not a doctrine, at least a moral creed, 
or, better say, a moral attitude of love and kindness, — 
they very same thing they could have found in Chjfis- 
tianity, if only they took the trouble of separating the 
simple and luminous personality of Christ from 
all theological and hieratical entanglements. In other 
words it is, generally, the dream of a better Christia- 
nity that brings fair people from accross the seas to 
“serve mankind’’ in the Ramakrishna Mission, or to 
express their pure devotional love as inmates of some 
Vaishnava jMath. 

_ Mii'She Hindus of the present day like such admirers. 
Many of them also like the idea that there is more 
true Christian spirit among outstanding Hindus, than 
among most Christians. There is nothing to say 
about these likings, if not that they are, to a great 
extent, a subtle expression of unfortunate India’s 
deep-rooted inferiority complex. 
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Pure spirituality, (realization of one’s soul,) natu- 
as well as ceremonies. So a 
realized Hindu will look like a realized Christ ian. 
That is true It is true also that, in such a complex 
set of teachings as those contained in the innumerable 
Hindu books, (including Jain, Buddhist, Vaishnava 
etc., scriptures,) there are many elements which 
are to fie found also in Christianity. Others will say 
that there are a great deal of Hindu elements, (or 
Buddhist elements,) which have creeped into Christian- 
ity, and there are theories to prove this influence 
of Indian thought. And one may safely assure that 
the failure of Christian preaching among the educated 
and fully conscious Hindus, is mainly due to the exis- 
tence of these elements. A religion of love is not a 
new thing to India, as it must have been to the peo pile 
of ancient Europe. 

But all this docs not lessen the fact that the Hindu 
religion, both as a set of philosophies and as a cult, 
has alsn the characteristics which Aryan Paganism h ad, ; 
beforglt was overcome by Christianity in the We st. We 
find here, like in ancient Greece, contrary philosophical 
tendencies, with a very few main common ideas befw&agjg^ 
them, (such as the idea of transmigration of souls, for 
instance, a|p one or two others.) And, what is more, 
we find in Hindu cult, in Hindu life, that essential 
thing, which is the only one worth living for : Beauty . 
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Visible beauty leads to the invisible, says Plato. 

Nowadays, when people speak of India, they seem 
to speak too much of its invisible beauty, and to ignore 
the visible. ^‘Spirituality, spirituality”... They all talk 
of it, those who know something about it, and those 
who know nothing. It is the fashion. One does not 
look like a friend of India, if one does not put stress 
on that point. Nor does one feel like a true Indian 
patriot. 

But nobody puts stress upon the physical beauty 
of the Hindu peopl e. Yet they ^iinjuis m, they 
are more than all the philosophies put together ; 

and the first qualification, for a nation as well as for 
an individual, is the beauty of its body . No m^an 
soul can reside in a really beautiful body. The body 
expresses, reflects^ the interior self. And a beautiful 
race is a noble race, with high possibilities^ People 
speak of Hindu culture as of an abstract entity, as 
if it could have grown anywhere and everywhere. They 

t forget to say that those who live it, as a nation, are 
amongst the most beautiful races of mankind. There 
is, no doubt, a mysterious identity between that 
and them. 

To a great number of Hindus, the Hindu ritual has a 
great symbolical value. To the large majority of the 
Hindus, it is practically everythin g. Yet, nobody puts 
stress upon the visible beauty of the Hindu d^ily **pu ia”, 
of the Hindu festivities, of the Hindu ceremonies. Many 
educated Hindus seem to think it below their dignity 
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to praise, in their religion, what appeals to one’s eyes 
and ears, what is “exterior”. 

But it is not possible to deny the attraction of 
beauty. 

We have mentioned the burning regret of the 
past, among some Western Arvaiis, who seem to have 
a retrospective consciousness of what their race was, 
and an jdea of what perhaps it could have been still, 
had their ancestors been faithful to the old national 
c ults of Europe . This nostalgia for the past is not a new 
ling in the Chr^tian West and Near East. It begins 
sixteen hundred years ago, with the desperate attempt 
of the E mperor Julian to restore the religion and socie ty 
of the ‘Ancient World” to their former splend our, and 
it increases, in the heajt of the few, as the “Ancient 
World”, seen from a greater distance of time, seems 
more and more lovable. , 

This Ancient World had its short-comings. It had 
its vices also, which brought its down-fall. But its 
wise men were the pride of human intellige nce. Anc 
above all, it is lovable for what Europe and the 
Near East have never known since : the open cult of 
Vi sible Beauty. “T ^ 

This cult is to be found nowhere, nowSSh, 
except in its last sunny home : Hindu India. 
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It is said that, one day, Julian tried to organize a 
procession through the streets of Constantinople, in 
honour of Dionysos , the God of impetuous Joy, and 
^overflowing Life. 

But it was already too late, and the attempt proved 
a failure. The procession was but a ridiculous show, 
and when returning, at evening, after it was finished, 
Julian was as sad as if his eyes had embraced the whole 
gloomy future of the Mediterranean World. It is 
said that he was sitting in the gardens of his palace, 
in front of old blocks of marble, half-|jidden with ivy, 
when a faithful friend, guessing the cause of his 
sadness, asked him : “What else did you expect ? 
These are the days of our death. What was your aim, 
in ordering this procession ? What did you want 
The Emperor looked at him silently ; then, pulling 
aside the ivy, he pointed out to him what was behind : 
a master-piece of some artist of the ancient days ; a 
procession in honor of Dionysos, carved out in white 
marble ; a smile of the World’s youth ; a thing of 
beauty : * This is w hat I wanted.” 
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This was at the time when the great S amu dra 
Gupta was ruling over India. 

Otr! if only Julian could have seen what a display 
of beauty, in daily life and in festivities, and in proc es- 
s ions in honour of Gods and Goddesses much akin to 
his, was g oing on^ over there ! If only he could have 
seen that Aryan Paganism would live and flourish for 
ever, in that luxuriant land : that India would preserve 
the World’s youth from age to age, through an endless 
future 1 

Then, certainly, he would have blessed the great 
country, with tears of joy. 

Just go to M adura or to Rames waram, nowadays, 
and see a real Hindu procession there, with elepha nts 
bearing immemorial si|ns of sandal and vermilli on 
upon their foreheads, and dr aperies of silk and g old 
flowing over their backs, down to the ground ; with 
flutes and drums, and tor^^ reflecting their light 
upon the half-naked bronze bodies, as beautiful as living 
Greek statues ; with chariots of flowers, slowly going 
around the sacred tank. Just see the pious crowd, 
(hundreds and thousands of pilgrims, gathered from all 
parts of India,) throwing flowers, as the chariots pass. 
And above all this, above the calm waters, the 
ful crowd, the mighty pillars, the huge pyramidal 
towers, shining in the moon-light,... above all this, 
behold the one, simple, phosphorescent sky. 

Just watch an ordinary scene of Hindu life : a line 
3f young women walking into a temple, on a festival 
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day. Draped in bright coloured sarees, sparkling with 
jewels, one by one they come, the graceful daughters of 
India, with flowers in their hair, with flowers and 
offerings in their hands. In the background : thatched 
huts, among the high coconut trees and green rice- 
fields all around, —the beauty of the Indian country- 
side. 

One by one they come, ...like the Athenian maidens 
of old, whose image we see upon the frize of the 
Parthenon. The lover of Beauty, Julian, the Sun- 
worshipper, if only he could have seen them, would 
have said, beholding the reality of his own dream : 
‘This is what I wanted !” 
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But it is not through the forms and colours of 
popular Hindu cult alone that Hinduism is a religion 
of beauty. Its conception of God, creative mid des- 
truc t iy e . is the jexEi£8SiQa.Q£a 
life and on the universe. 

In creedal religions, the center of interest is man ; 
the background, man’s short history, man’s misery, 
man’s craving for happiness ; the scope, man’s salva- 
tion. God, man’s Father, has a particular, and some- 
what partial tendernes s towards this privileged creature 
of His. “ 

In intelligent Hinduism, this anthropomorphic 
view has no place. The center of interest is this 
ete rnal universe of Existen ce, in which man is only r 
d^^il. God is the inne r Forc e, the deeper Self, the 
Essence of that Existence— the ‘‘Greatest Soul.’ 
(Paramatma.) 

No personal likings and dislileings, in Him. Nc 

that appear anc 

pass away, in the course of time. Nothing but an end- 
less succession of infinite states, of i nfinite ex pressions o 
the unknown Thing, which is the re^ty of alT’tEings 
a dancing succession of birth and death and rebir th, 
over and over again, which is never the same, and yet 
is always the same ; a play, (lila) which has no"S^ iii- 
ning nor end, nor purpose, but tohich is heanWu l 
whatever may be the temporary fate of any particula 
species, in its course. 

The fate of all species, of all individuals, is to grov 
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slowly more and more conscious of the beauty of the 
Play, and, at end, to experience their substantial 
identity with the Force which is playing, — playing with 
its own Self. Nobody knows what this Force is, except 
those who have realised It in themselves. But we all 
adore It, and bow down to It. We do not bow down 
I to It because we know It, and because It is God. It is 
because we^ ow down to Jt^ that And 

^we bow down to It and worship It, in its millions and 
millions of expressions, (those which destroy us, as well 
as those which seem to help us) because, in its millions 
and millions of expressions, It is beautiful 
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Creation is only half the Play of Existence. Men 
thus generally worship only one side of God. But the 
Hindus praise Him all round, for the beauty of His 
Play. They praise Hii^in ^Destruction, as well as in 
Creation. They praise His Ifcnergy, (Shakti) in 
Mother Kali, in Durga, in Jagaddatri, in Chinnamasta, 
continuously destroying and recreating Her own Self ; 
in all the ten “Mahavidyas”, who are one and the 
same. They praise Him in the Dancing King 
( Natarai ). whose feet are over-treading life, and des- 
troying it in a furious rythm,... while His dispassionnate 
face, expressing Knowledge, is as calm as the smiling 
<sea. 

Creation and destruction are the -whn 

can ^s«e beauty. 

^‘"^nd the greatest praise to India is this : not only 
are her p eople beautif ul ; not only are^ h er daily li fe 
and cult beauti ful ; but, in the midst of the utilitarian, 
humanitarian, dogmatic world of the present day, she 
keeps on proclaiming th e outstanding value of Beau ty 
for the sake of Beauty , through her very conception of 
Go dhead, of religion and of life. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Defence of Hindudom 


A DANGER SIGNAL 

The last stronghold of living Aryan Paganism ; India 

But how long is India going to last ? That is to say 
how long is Hindudom going to last in India ? 

To one who lives in the South, near one of .those 
gorgeous temples that are India’s pride, in the midst of 
the most intense Hindu life, such a question must seem 
strange. What is the danger ? A few Untouchables 
who are every day becoming Christians, and who 
generally remain, in society, as Untouchable as before ?' 
They do not count. Mohammadans ? They are three 
per cent, four per cent of the whole population. And 
they da not look as if they are increasing. They have 
*116 power, and create no trouble. Hindudom can last 
for ever. 

One who lives in Orissa, where Mohammadans are- 
two per cent, can think the same. In Bihar,. 
Mohammadans are ten per cent ; they are thirteen per 
cent, in the United provinces of Agra and Oudh ; less 
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than five per cent in the Central Provinces ; six per 
cent, in some parts of West Bengal (such as Midnapur 
district.) There also, one can think the same. 

But what a bout Punjab, the cradle of Aryan cultu re 
in India ? And w h^at about Bengal, the home of India n 
culture i n the present day , if we except its western 
districts ? Punjab, at least, has got the Sikhs who, in 
case of trouble, will stand like one man and fight for 
Hindudom. Bengal has no equivalent of the Sikhs yet, 
and its condition is worse. 

As far as a census report written in India can be 
correct, the latest figures, which are supposed to give a 
picture of Bengal in 1931, are impressive. In West 
Bengal, the Hindus are in majority ; but in North and 
East Bengal they seem to be, according to the tragic 
words of a Bengali author, “a dying rac^.” 

Just see their proportion, compared to the 


Mohammadan population, in a few districts : 


District 


Hindus 

Moslems 

Rangpur 

(roughly,) 

746.000 

1.836.300 

Bogra 


178.000 

905.000 

Pabna 


332.000 

•1.112.000 

Mymensingh 


1.164.000 

3.927.000 

Dacca 


1.100.000 

2.200.000 

Faridpur 


847.000 

1.507.000 

Tipperah 


750.000 

2.356.000 

Noakhali 


366.000 

1.339.000 

Chittagong 

>• 

392.000 

1.326.000 

Barisal 


812.000 

2.135.000 

Nadia 


574.000 

944.000 

Jessore 


634.0^ 

* 1.035.000 
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The whole Hindu population of Bengal is, roughly, 
22 millions. The whole Mohammadan population, 28 
millions. And if one adds to that the Mohammadaris 
of the Bengali speaking border district of Assam, 
(Sylhet district) one gets a fignre approaching 30 
millions, which is, practically, one half of the whole 
Mohammadan population of British India (not inclu- 
ding the Indian States.) 

The Mohammadan population of Bengal alone is 
more than the double of that of p^esent-da^ Turkey. 
And the Mohammadan population of just one of the 
districts of Bengal, (Mymensingh district) is more than 
Arabia. 

But however impressive figures may be, the sight of 
the Bengali country-side is much more impressive. 

There are regions where one can walk miles and 
miles without meeting a single Hindu. There is no 
racial diflPerence between the boat-men on the rivers, 
the peasants in the fields, and the boat-men and 
peasants from other parts of Bengal. They speak 
Bengali ; they are Bengalis. If not for their bea rd, and 
the coloured “lunghi” they wear, instead of a white 
“dhoti,” you would never take them for anything else 
but Hindus. Yet, their collective consciousness is no t 
t hat of the Hindus. Their diet diff ers. Th eir outloo k 
differ s. They are firm believers in an undiscussed so- 
called a bsolute “truth, ” in an international creed, fixed, 
once for ever, in a book. And they are ready to believe 
that theiis ancestors have come from the country far 
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away, where the Book was first given by God to 
mankind. 

You reach a village, — one of those lovely villages of 
East Bengal, made of huts of bamboo, scattered amidst 
a thick green jungle and a few tanks full of pink and 
white lotuses, — and you inquire of its name. The name 
will be Krishnapur, Kalipur, Sitarampur, o r some other 
Hindu napie like that7 But how many ttindus are there 
in the village ? Not one. Or perhaps, yes, there may be 
a few : half a dozen fishermen, a barber, a washerman, 
who through ignorance, through need, and through the 
pressure of the environment, will be Musulmans, in a 
generation or two, or less than that. 

The “ zamindar'* and the money-lender were and are 
still ^ generally Hin dus^ But their position in the village 
is growing more and more pre cario us. 
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An object of admiration for an outsider, in a Bengali 
village, are the le arned Brah mans (the “Pandits”), and 
in general, the educated men, among the high caste 
Hind us. They may not know much more of tbe wide 
world outside, than the literate villagers of France or 
England do. But they are so much more refined, 
cultured, in the deep sense of the word. It is a pleasure 
to argue with pandits, for long hours, on some abstract 
subject, and hear them come out, every now and then, 
with a harmonious quotation, in Sanskrit, from the 
Holy Scriptures. (They seem to know the Scriptures 
by heart.) They will entertain you in the open, under 
a bunch of high trees, or else, in a little room, with 
walls of bamboo, where there is nothing else but a mat 
to sit upon, and several old books. They have* the 
^eet temper and amiable manners of people who ha ve 
been aristocrats since the beginning of the wor ld. They 
are poor, and spotlessly clean. And by coming in 
contact with them, one feels like discovering an 
untouched spot of ancient India. 

When one has been walking for miles and miles, or 
sailing for hours and hours along the bread streams of 
Bengal, (Crossing places with Hindu names and ninety 
per cent Mohammadan population, it is refreshing to 
stop in a village where there are, at least, one or two 
pandits, and have a talk with them. There is such an 
atmosphere of serene Hindu life all about them, that 
one takes to hoping once more. They may also tell you, 
in their beautiful language, with Sanskrit quotations 
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from several ‘’shastras”, and commentaries upon the 
shastras, t hat Hinduism is etern al (“Sanatan Dharma”). 

You will learn, at the same time, that during the 
last month, a “namasudra** of the village, and two 
“malis”, from a village five miles away, have become 
Mohammadans , But it seems that the loss of those low- 
caste people does not injure Hinduism’s eternity. 


I n towns, the p roport ion of Hindus is undoub tedly 
greate r than in villages. Yet, there are quarters in 
*D acca and in Chittag ong, where the number of bearded 
men that you cross in the streets, wearing a red ‘‘tupi” 
upon their head, makes you feel as if you were in 
C airo or in Bagdad, not in India . 

The educated Hindus, who are numerous, keep 
Hindu tradition and Hindu culture alive in their homes. 
While sitting with them, you feel you are in India ; in 
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fact, you are in India still. But the masses are getting 
day by day more Mohammadanised. 

And if you speak of this to the educated Hindus of 
Dacca or of Chittagong, they may also tell you, like 
the learned village Brahmans, that another name for 
(Hinduism is “Sanatan Dharma”. They are accustomed 
to see bearded men walking about the streets, with red 
“tupis” upon their heads. They have nevet seriously 

( inquired to what extent the number of these men is 
increasing. Nor have they ever troubled to find out, 
by what myster iou s mental process a Hin du, (one of 
their own people) s uddenly makes up his mind to grow 
his beard, and wear a *^tupi ,'' and call himself a 
Musulman ; by what mysterious mental process he 
actually becomes a Musulman, jvith a full-grown Miisul- 
\\men consciousness, ready to stand against the Hindus, 
at the first call. « 

They will tell you that those Musulmans are 
^ nothing but low caste Hindus converted once upon 
fl a time to Islam ; which is generally true. They will 
tell you that q uality is to be sought more tha n 
quantit y, which is always true ; but which is not 
the only ^:ruth about the Hindu-Moslem problem iri 
India, and specially in Bengal, — far from it. 
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The old controversy of “quality” versus 
‘‘quantity”, and the idea of “eternal” Hinduism, are 
brought in owing to the same fallacy. In both 
cases there is, at the back of the mind, a confusion 
between two plane s : one, concerning ideas as 
such, ( the plane of “truth”, which is beyond 
time and space. ) and the other, concerning act ion 
and succfess^ that is ±q sav. our ^ordinary histori^ l 
plane, in which time* and arp, pvprvt^hipg- — 

Truth is eternal, no doubt. It does not depend 
upon the number of those who accept it. An increa- 
sing number of those who accept it, does not prove 
it to be more true. Nor does the display of their 
spirit of sacrifice or of any other qualities of charac- 
ter ; it bears witness in their favour, as strong and 
faithful men, but adds nothing to, and alters by no means 
the ''trutK' (or untruth ) of what ^they profess. A 
martyr never proves, by his death, that truth for 
which he di es ; only proves his own persona l 
consisten cy, and that is all he can do. 

Beauty, perfection, and all other abstract entities 
of the same sort, are equally eternal. So it 
is mere waste of time to defend them ; they take 
care of themselves. “Eternal” Hinduism, ( that is 
to say, the truth expressed in the innumerable “shastras” 
and “sutras” etc..., the wisdom of the Upanishads, 
the splendour of the Vedic hymns) will, in the same 
way, take care of itself. No need defending it. Would 
all India profess Islam, to-morrow ; would it even 
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disappear wholesale, in some formidable cataclysm, 
that would make no difference : the enlightened 
world would preserve the Hindu Scriptures, because 
they are worth preserving. 

And even if it did not preserve them, it would 
slowly rediscover the truth contained in them. So, 
In any way, it is no good troubling. ah Qiit, „t.hp fate 
[of the i^nets. of Hindu ism. Tile'll are not iSi da noer. 

I t is the Hhidnsr CIS a nation, who are in dange r 
of extinction, at least in certain parts of India. It 
is Hindudom, not Hinduism, that wc de fend. For if 
linduism is '‘sanatan’’ ( eternal ), nothing proves that 
lindudom is also^ The numerical and political 
rength of Hindudom would not add anything to 
the value of Hinduism as such, no doubt. But re- 
versely, the value of Hinduism will not save Hindudom, 
if Hindudom is hot strong, numerically and politically. 

The truth contained in Plato's writings is sp ll 
t rue. But it did n ot k^ep the ^ipcient Greek sQcietv 
a nd civilisation from passing away. The beauty of 
Hypatia s life did not save Pagandom in Alexandria. 
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When one goes about in the North and East of 
Bengal, (not to speak of the other places in India 
where' the Hindus are less than 25% of the total 
population) one realizes, to a great extent, what a 
fully conscious Greek Pagan must have felt like, in 
his own country, diuring the early** Middle Age s, when 
Christendom was growing to power day by day, 

Because Christianity has finished by winning, people, 
nowadays, speak a lot of the persecutions against the 
first Christians, and do not speak so much about 
the oppression of the last Pagans by the Christian s. 
Works of art dlestroyed, festivities stopped, schools o f 
philosophy shut down, wise men exiled : all this .m arked 
t he rising of Christiani ty to the dignity of a Stat e 
r efigi on, from the days of Constantine the 1st to 
the days af Justinian. But, however bitter it may 
seem to us, who look upon thes^ facts from a dis- 
tance of fifteen hundred years, all this must have 
been nothing, compared with the growing tyranny 
exercised by the Christians, (day by day more numerous, 
and stronger, owing to government support as well 
as to their number, ) upon the decreasing minority 
of Pagans, in the towns and villages of Greece, Asia- 
Minor, Egypt, Italy etc. 

The fate of learned and virtuous Hypatia, bar- 
barously put to death by fanaticised Christian monks, 
fills us with indignation. But Hypatia was not the 
only one, certainly. There must have been frequent 
Christian-Pagan riots, in those days, on the occasior 
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of public teaching of Grecian philosophy, or of 
peaceful processions in honour of the Gods of old, 
until every free voice was finally made silent, and 
every public manifestation of Pagan life stopped for 
ever. 

To stop Pagan life was not an easy thing. To 
a certain extent, Pagan life and Paga rt fp^tivi ties cop- 
tinued in the garb of Christian ity. ( A lo6k at the 
hristian Church will tell you that. ) But apart from 
this, it is said that, in remote villages of Greece, 
and in Crete, there were still, in the eleventh cen- 
tury A. D, a few people who openly professed their 
ancient national religion ; and ''the last of the 
Neo-Platonicians”, Gemistos Plethon, was livmg 
in Greece in . the fifte^th century A. D. 

( Distant Northern Europe, less conscious of the 
possibilities of itas warrior-like Paganism, accepted 
the Gospel much quicker and more seriously 

than the Mediterranean World, though it came much 
later in contact with Christianity. ) 

It would be instructive, for the Hindus of the 
present day, to meditate upon the fate of the Wester n 
Aryan c ivilisations, in the early days of Chr i^an 
power. Tlie few learned "pandits' ", who still keep 
on representing ‘'eternal Hindusim”, in East Bengal 
villages where 90% of the people are Mohammadans, 
had their parallel in the Wes t, eight or nine hundred 
years ago, in the shape of a few wise men who kept 
on, for a long time, representing “eternal Grecian 
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though t**, alone in the midst of a hostile, or at least 
most contemptuous Christian majority. 


* 


* 


** Grecian thought** is living still. Gfrecian Pagani sm, 
as a thing of beauty and of truth, is etern al. But 
Grecian Pagandom seems to have passed away for 
ever. 

In India, temples have been destroyed in many 
places ; but Hindu life f-hp.re still. 

Greece is covered with gorgeous rums. Upon 
the steep promontories, there are still rows of white 
columns, looking over the blue sea, full of isles. There 
are blocks of sculptured marble, and old statues to be 
found even in the market place. But living life all 
around, runs on different lines. The national Gods 
have become objects of admiration in museums. 
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Foreigners come from America t o see th em, 
[n^ody worships tfaem . 1 here are no P^nathenian 
processions, in pomp and glory, going up the Acropolis 
to-day. 

The same thing can be said about Italy. For true 
Christianity’s misfortune, a lot of Pagan show may have 
invaded the Church. But Paganism was not a m ere 
sh^. There was also something else in it, twhich is 
gone, now, from Italy as well as from Greece ; there 
was the national consciousness of Pagand om. 

The same thing can be said about Egypt, the land 
that perhaps looked the most like India, once, long long 
ago ; t he land where the sacred Bull was worshipp ed, 
and where people used to regard the *'old Father N ile”, 
whose life-giving waters flew down from Heaven, just 
as the Hindus look still upon holy Mother Gan ges. 

Nowadays, alsng the banks of the Nile, there are 
Pyramids, and temples, and huge statues of pink granite 
representing kings and Gods of old. But those who 
dwell in the very shadow of these r uins .are Moh am- 
madans ; a few of them are Chrialians. There are 
some of them who work as guides, for there are many 
foreigners*to visit Egypt. T hey take the Ameri cans 
a roun d, among the gigantic pillars and blocks of stone, 
and tell them ; “This was the temple of Phtah...This 
is the image of that God... This is the image of Mout, 
ihis consort ..etc” They tell' them which king built the 
temple. They ask them to notice the beauty of the images. 
They show them the glory of Egypt, conscientiously. 
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But that glory of their ancestors is not their glory. 
They are the children of another nation, grown uponj 
the ruins. The same land ; but another 7iatio n. The 
same stones, but without their meanin g. The same 
Nile, but with out the Nile-cu lt. 


We heard of a modern Pagan who visited Egypt4| 
only a few years back. The first thing he *did was to 
walk down to the Nile, to t hrow a few flowers in its j 
c urrent, to stoop and drink a little of its water, and 
pour a handful of it over his head. “Old Father 
Nile, you are beautiful. And you give life to 
millions of creatures. Yet, since how many 
centuries has nobody bowed down to you, nobody 
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oflfercd you his worship ? I bow down to you, I, all 
by myself.” 

An d while he was saying this within his m ind, a 
thought came to him : far away beyond the burning 
sands, far away beyond the sea, there is a Land where 
they have not forgotten ; there is India, who still 
I bows down to Mother Ganges, the last of the great 
jisacred Rivers. Glory to India I v 


* 


* * 


That is Hindudom seen in its strength, from a 
distance. 

ir 

When one sees Hindudom in its weakness, yielding 
every day to hostile forces, losing bit by bit its numeri- 
cal advantages, losing its political rights in India, 
losing its place as a nation, then one becomes more 
sceptical. One takes to thinking that the fate of 
|Pagan Greece, of Pagan Italy, of Pagan Egypt, to-day, 
may be the fate of Pagan India to-morrow. Of 
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course I Take Hindudom in Bengal, for example. In 
Bengal, the Hindus, not many years ago, were 
55 % of the whole population. Now they are only 45 %. 
In two hundred years’ time, who knows in what 
proportion they will be ? And, in five hundred 
years’ time, (nobody knows) there may be 
no Hindus left at all. T hen, one may see a 
Mohamnaadan guide, (a Bengali, descendant of g enera- 
tions of Bengali Hindus,) ex plaining the dese rted 
temple of Dak shineswar to 3ie American touris ts ; 
“TiiTs was the temple of Kali, a Goddess of the 
Hindus...” 

A swarm of mosques will be built here and there, 
in the place of the minor shrines. M ohammadan l ife 
an d European life combined, will make unrecognisa ble 
Ind ia look muc h lik e modern Egyp t. Cultured Indian s 
mil lo^ upon their national Gods, as» Christian Eu ro- 
p eans look upon Greek ‘'mythology’ \ And the (Ganges 
will still be flowing. But there w ill be no ritual bathin g 
in its waters, no pilgrims, going up and down its ^ghats’ , 
no garla nds of flowers , thrown 
India, then, may be free and powerful ; but she will 
•no longer be '"our” India . 

Is it that, what the Hindus want ? 
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Certainly not. But it is that which is coming, if 
there be no reaction, on the part of the Hindus, before 
it is too late. 

We believe that quality is better than quantity. 
But quality itself cannot grow, where there is no proper 
atmosphere to develop it. And, with a decreasing 
number of Hindus, the Hindu “atmosphere” of India 
is in peril, in certain parts of India at least. , Save it 
at once, or else. . .Hindu “quality” will become the 
priceless treasure of a few individuals, foreigners in 
their own country. It will no longer be the treasure 
of a living nation. 

Hindudom has reached a stage where it has either 
to die out, or else, to react vigorously, — and then, not 
merely to survive, but to rple. There is no third 
alternative. 

If Hindudom were to die, India would no longer be 
India. But what if Hindudom were to react, and rule ? 

Most Hindus are not deeply interested in their vital 
to-day’s problem : to live or to die, just because they 
cannot imagine vividly enough what it means to lire. 
^To live, for a nation, means : to rule. And, as the 
Tindu leaders repeat, the Hindus are a nation, not a‘ 
%ommunity. They are a nation that is not conscious 
of its existence, but that still is a nation, just as a man 
is still himself, while asleep. Nodody can tell what 
would happen, if the Hindus were to awake. 

^ First, future free India would be a reconquered 
Hindu India. But what beyond that ? 
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Imagine a well-organised Hindu India, having in her 
hands all the power of a modern country of her size. 
Hindudom, once, used to extend over what is now 
Afghanistan, over java, over Cam bodia etc. The 
wife of Dhritarashtra was a princess from ^Qandah ar, 
that is to say Afghanistan, and the remotest kings of 
Java, Cambodia etc. were Indian kings. Powerful Hindu 
I ndia ccyuld reconquer these lands and give them t^a ck 
the pride of their Indian civilisat ion. She could 
mSe Greater India once more a cultural reality, and 
a political one too— why not ? 

And further still, ( who knows ? ) she could spread 
her name, assert her strength, establish her glory, 
wherever there are lands with a great culture that 
ha? been forsaken, lan^s waiting to be given back 
to themselves. She could teach the fallen Aryans 
of the West the mean ing of thel r> forgotten Fag an- 
ism ; she could reb uild the cults of Natur e, the 
cults of Youth and Strength , wherever they have been 
destroyed ; she could achieve on a world-scale 
what Emperor Julian tried to do, what the Sun-God 
himself, through his oracle of Delphi, had declared 
• impossible. And the victorious Hindus *could erect 
a statue to Julian^ somewhere in conquered Euro pe, 
on the border of the sea ; a statue, with an inscrip- 
tion, both in Sanskrit and in Greek : 

^What thou hast dreamt, 
f We have achieved"'' 
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This all may be nothing but imagination. Any how, 
imagination is necessary to accomplish great th ings. It 
helps you to look above temporary distress, and fight 
with joy. 

Between the dark picture of an India who would no 
longer be herself, and the glorious vision of real 
Greater India, that is to say, Greater Hindudom, let 
the Hindus choose, to-day. We say : to-day y far there is 
a time when things that seem impossible are yet 
possible. When that time is gone, then, it is too late. 
To-morrow may be too late even to save Hindudom in 
North and East Bengal, not to speak of rebuilding the 
world, through the might and inspiration of Greater 
Hindudom. 



CHAPTER V 


Social Reforms 

« 

As we have said, the beauty of Hinduism, its high 
philosophy, the art it has developed, the possibilities it 
contains, nothing of all this will save Hindudom, no 
more than the beauty of Grecian Paganism and its 
won derful growth of free tho ught could save the 
civilisation and society of ancient Greece. 

The greatest gift of Hinduism to mankind is perhaps 
the r eligious sanction of free scientific thought, b asp.d 
in all matt ers, upon experience alone.. But a man can be 
a free thinker, and even a “realised” man, without being 
a Hindu. The greatest gift of Hinduism to present-day 
India may be the possibility, for her, of expressing her 
reborn nationalism through a vast national cult. But 
nnrhitjf that a f'ui'iLrp. Indian will not be a 

nationalist, unless he remains a Hindu . Sis India w ould 
no t be our Indi a ; but he would love it all the same, 
perhaps more than his religion, one day. (Are there 
not modern Romans, who put their nation far above 
Christianity ? The future men of a hypothetical 
Mohammadan India might also put India above Islam. 
Nobody can tell before hand.) 

5 
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Therefore, to point out Hinduism as the highe st 
s ynthesis of religious thou ght, on one hand, and on 
the otfcie^ as the cult of Indi a, is not sufficient. 
All this talk is well and good, when addressed to 
such Hindus who never even dreamt of leaving 
their fold. But in that case, it is useless ; its only 
result can be to make these Hindus a little more proud 
of themselves. ^ 

When addressed to Hindus who have become 
Christians or Mohammadans, the argument presenting 
Hinduism as a scientific religion has no effect, for 
reason is seldom the motive that brings about a man’s 
conversion. The call of Indian nationalism is also 
without response. To a Hindu who leaves his fo ld, 
t here are things de g yj^ than India. ? 

Before trying to defend Hinduism by arguments, 
one must try to understand why do Hindus desert the 
Hindu fold. 
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If the Hindus who leave their fold, were leaving it 
for religious reasons, they would be fools, for whatever 
is contained in any other religion, is to be found in this 
vast and complex and apparently contradictory record 
of religious experience, which is Hinduism. A Hindu 
does not become a Mohammadan for the advantage of 
worshipping o ne God a lone. That, he could do, while 
remaining Hindu. Nor does he, for the advantage 
of considering God as formless : many Hindus consider 
God as formless, and worship without the help of 
images. 

Nor does a Hindu become a Christian for the 
satisfaction of following a pe rsonal Saviour , for that he 
could do, while remaining a Hindu. Moreover, that 
very "Saviour he is attracted to, Lord Jesus, he could 
worship and honour without leaving the Hindu fold 
In more than one Hindu home, Lord Jesus has found 
a place. His image is garlanded, and offered incense, 
among other images. Still no Hindu -thinks of exclu- 
ding his worshippers from the Hindu society, as long as 
they, themselves, do not express the desire of being 
excluded. One of the signs of Hindu generosity lies 
ki this broad-mindedness. A Hindu who pays homage 
to Christ is still a Hindu, while a Christian who would 
pay homage to Lord Krishna, along with Christ, 
would no longer be a Christian. The God of the 
Christians remains the “jea lous God” of the Jews, 
in spite of all the Greek metaphysics that have 
influenced Christian theology. 
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One may think that many ignorant Hindus leave the 
Hindu fold, persuaded that they are doing so for reli- 
gious reasons. 

It is true that ignorance is the source of all . trouble, 
and that nothing would stop the flow of conversion of 
Hindus to other religions, as well as the intelligent 
teaching of what Hinduism really isy to all Hindus, 
including the most depressed ones, throijghout the 
length and breadth of India. Ignorant Hindus, recently 
converted to Christianity, will tell you that Christ is 
the first one in the world to have taught love to 
mankind. They know nothing of the immense love of 
Lord Buddha, nor of Krishna ; nothing of all what 
India had given the world, centuries before Christ. 

That is true. But one must not believe th«.t, in 
every case, or even in most cases, if they had know7i, 
then, they would not have left the Hindu fold. Even 
ignorant Hindus do not leave their fold for religiom 
rea>sons. ^It is neither because human brotherhood 
was preached “for the first time” by the Prophet of 
Arabia, that they become Mohammadans, nor 
because love was preached “for the first time” by 
Jesus of .Nazareth, that they become Christians. It 
is because, to become a Mohammadan means, to 
them, noxv, to enjoy the advantages of social brot her- 
h ood , in a society which actually practises it ; and to 
become a Christian means, to tkenty 'now, to enjoy 
the advantages of some charitable missionary’s love. 
It is for social reasons, and, practically, for social reasons 
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alone, that thousands of Hindus have abandoned the 
Hindu fold. 


Three main things have been, during these last 
centuries, the cause of an enormous •numerical loss 
for Hindudom : 

(1) The denial of elementary soc ial rights to th e 
majority of the Hindus. 

(2) The strictness of social rules, within the Hindu 
fold ( resulting in the too easy outcasting of 
transgressors. ) 

(3) The re fusal of the Hindu fold to re~ acce pt 
those who wish to come back to it, not to speak of 
those who may wish to join it, without themselves or 
their forefathers having belonged to it before. 

Unless and until these three main causes of disin- 
tegration are removed. Hindudom will not be^ able to 
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face the increasing dangers to which it is exposed^ 
And, if it cannot remove these sources of weakness^ 
Hindudom, in spite of its value, will ultimately be 
crushed. This is the bitter truth that must be spoken, 
and understood at once and now ; to-morrow might be 
too late. 


We have mentioned many times the similarity 
between the present state of Hindudom, wherever it 
is “a dying race,” and the state of Grecian and 
Roman Pagandom, during the days it was also 
dying. We may add that the causes of death were 
about the same. 

May the Hindus of present India never forget that 
it is for social reasons, and practicallyy fojr soeiM reason^ 
alone, that Christianity was able to spre ad all over jh e 
WesternT AryarT W or id, and settle itself u]^n the 
ruins of some of the finest civilizations that mankind 
hade produced. 
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During the days in which the first Christian 
missionary propaganda was going on. the “Ancient 
World’’ had the most remarkable personalities, 
and the finest schools of thought None of the 
illiterate Apostles, who are said to be God-inspired, 
nor their learned Greek successors could compete 
with such men as Porphyros, lamblikhos, or Plotino s, 
who weilre both profoundly learned and God-inspired, 
if there be any such thing as heavenly inspiration at 
all. A nd no Christian woman was purer than Hypat ia, 
the embodiment of all Pagan virtues, wisdom and 
beauty, in a feminine shape. 

Yet, the Galilaens have won, not the Hellenes. Why ? i 
^ (Think of this, and rebuild Hindudom in its glory.) 
The Galileans have wojj — not because they were wise, 
not because they were virtuous, not because they! 
brought with them a greater and higher inspiration 
than that of the last Hellene Pagans, but because they 
called all me n, (including Barbarians and slaves) 
to share their brotherhood, while the Hellenes did 
not. ^ 
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The ancient Greek and Roman society was not a 
complicated caste-ridden society, like Hindudom. Yet 
there was, in it, a tremendous gap between the free 
man and the slave. There was also a tremendous gap 
between the Helle ne (or the Roman) and the so-called 
Ba rbari an. ^WitlT a very few later exceptions, (perhaps 
'dueto the influence of growing Christianity), the born 
Barbarian had no place in the social life of the Hellenes. 
He was a foreigner, and it was admitted that a forei- 
gner could not be assimilated on equal terms. To take 
//part in the games of Olympia, for instance. Greek 
‘'culture was not enough ; one had also to prove his 
Hellenic descen t. There might have been breaches to 
this rule during the later days ; but the principle stood 
until the end. And the principle was enough to 
prevent the wholesale assimilation of outsiders. 

In the same wq,y, the son of a slave had no share in 
the glory of what was Hellenism. In Athens, at least, 
he was not illtreated. He was allowed to thrive and 
multiply. This is so true that, in what is considered 
the golden age of the city, ( fifth century B, C. ) 
there were about fifteen thousand free citizens, in 
/Athens, and about one hundred and twenty thousand 
slaves. As time passed, this numerical disproportion 
grew greater. The free citizens would cultivate elo- 
quence and every art, first of all, the art of being 
beautiful, both in body and soul ; they would talk with 
the wise men. honour the Gods, and rule the city ; they 
would leave philosophical systems, marble temples, 
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and the history of Greece, for the future generations 
to admire. But the slaves had all the hard, weary, 
and dirty work to do, without feeling that the glory 
of the* city was also theirs. The Gods of the city 
were theirs ; but the sublime teachings of the wise 
men were not addressed to them ; and they knew 
nothing, either of the value of Hellenic philosophy, 
or of thb qualities of the Gods. They knew that 
they were born for servile labour, while others were born 
for leisure and higher thought, and all the possibilities 
of a more beautiful life. Slowly came a time when 
they began to consider their fate as a burden, and their 
sub-conscious mind was then prepared for revolt. 

Paul and the first Christian missionaries came oye r, 
at tli^at time, from Palestine. And, from the Jewish 
quarters of the Grecian sea-ports, the new teaching 
spread to the crowd of the slaves,* throughout the 
R( ^ an E mpire ; to the Barbarians, north and south ; 
to all those who were denied equality : “All men are 
one, in our Lord Jesus-Christ, the one and only 
Saviour.” 

Nobody denies the existence of people of high 
education and noble birth, among the early Christian 
converts. But they w ere a s mall minority. The victory 
of Christianity appears mainly as the result of a wide- 
s pread non-violent revolt of the slaves, as w ^ell as of 
^he Ba rbarians, a gainst the existing social order of the 
Roman Empire, (including, naturally, Pagan Greece). 

Had the social order been changed in time^ and by 
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the initiative of the privileged Pagans themselves, no 
doubt, then, history would have been quite different. 
Slaves and half-hellenised Barbarians, vividly conscious 
that the cultural and national treasures of Pagandom 
were theirs^ would have stood like one man on the 
side of Pagandom. But if one had spoken of social 
reforms tJim, to the learned, refined andHfew, to the 
aristocracy of the Graeco-fioman World, Tt ls^ probable 
that the few would have answered just the same as 
many Hindus of noble birth, in India, do to-day : “Are 
\we to renounce our birth rights ? Are %ve to allow our 
immemorial traditions to be spoiled by the contact of 
low-born people and of Barbarians ? We rely upon 
our value, not upon numerical strength, to save our- 
selves and our culture.” 

What is the result ? They have passed away, and 
I Western Aryan ** Paganism with them, wholesale. Is 
there anyone now^ in Europe, who can truly trace h is 
descent from a noble family of ancient G reece or Rom e, 
through an unbroken thread of pure-blooded generations ? 
Is there a single modern Roman, a single modern Greek, 
who can earnestly assure, now, that among his ancestors 
there are no slaves and no Barbarians ? No. When 
the new society came into existence, then the birth- 
rights that used to rule the old were forgotten, and all 
was but confusion, until new privileges and new birth- 
rights creeped in, in spite of Christianity itself. 

So, what was the use of standing against the 
pressure pf time and being crushed ? To make place 
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for a hypocritical Christian Europe, who would first 
destroy half the treasures of Pagan cult, art and 
thought, and then, preserve the other half in its muse- 
ums ? That was really not worth while. 






undred 


years ag o, is the fate awaiting the Hindus of the pre sent 
day, sooner or later, in all parts of India^ where their 
number is less than at least seventy-five per cent of 
the tot^l population. In those parts where they are 
less than twenty or twenty-five per cent, wholesale 
extinction, (through wilful or compulsory exile, through 
conversion to Islam, or otherwise,) is not far away 
if, at once and now^ the Hindus do not make a 
desperate effort. 
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vl) to unite into one firm^ invincible bloc, trained 
in the art of self •‘defence, 

(2) to keep all Hindmf without distinction of caste 
or creed, within that bloc, 

(3) to bring ivithin that bloc all those who can be of 
^ome use to Hindudom^ specially, 

the Indian aborigines, 

the Indians once converted to Islam or to Christianity^ 

attracting them to Hinduism, as their own national 
cult. 


We would like to make it clear that no Hindu 
is more sensitive than us to the value of that 
hereditary refinement that has been, for centuries, 
the privilege of the high caste Hindus, specially of 
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the Brahmans. There are people even outside India to 
recognize, in the Indian Brahmans, not merely the oldest, 
but iStill the finest aristocracy of our ea rtL SncTper- 
sonallyTIf we had to pick out a man all round beautiful 
in appearance, mind, and character, to be the embodi- 
men t of superior humanit y, we would, without hesi- 
tation , pick out an Indlia]^15ra bmai^ai^^^ 
a Bengali, who would add to the virtues of his caste, 
the enthusiasm and charm of the most lovable nation 
existing. If India be compared to a vast lotus-pond, 
the Brahmans as a whole, still to-day, are its most 
beautiful, its purest lotuses. The defence of Hindu- 
dom means their defence. That, we entirely main- 
tain. 

* But, at the same time, we remember one of the 
many names of the lotus : “pankaj”, that is to say : 
born in the mud. So mud and water are also nec es- 
sary ; without them, the beautiful lotuses would soon 
dry up. So the preservation of the spotless flowers 
means, first of all, t he preservation of the po ol where 
they are born and grow, that is to say of the fertile 
water and mud. 

In the same way, Brahmanical beauty, Brahmani- 
cul culture. Brahmanical ideals, will mean nothing in 
the future Indian society, wherever that society will be 
^cent per cent Mohammadan. And that will be the 
case of North and East Bengal, in a few years’ time, 
if the flow of conversion to Islam is not immediately 
stopped, and a contrary current of reconversion to 
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Hinduism, not immediately started. And this is 
not possible without an enormous amount of 
sacrifice, on the part of the high caste Hiiidus ; 
sacrifice, not in the name of “humanity”, not in 
the name of ‘‘justice” or of “democracy”, ( tve 
do not beleive in “democracy” at all, ) but in the 
name of their own self-preservation. The alternative 
before the high caste Hindus, — nay, before all , Hindus, 
wherever they are not an overwhelming numerical 
majority, — is this : ^sacrifice caste prejudices at once 
and live, and, one day, rule India once more ; or 
(else, stick to caste prejudices, and, under the pressure 
of a formidable tide, growing every day, become 
[Mohammadans in a generation or twoj) 

Let the Hindus choose. 
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5^0 ivhat extent must caste prejudices be sacrificed, 
'to save Hindudom ?” will many say. Does the 
sacrifice of caste prejudices mean merely to get rid 
of Untouchability, and open the temples to all Hindus ? 
Does it mean that high caste Hindus should take water 
from every Hindu ? Does it mean that they should 
also take rice ? Does it mean that inter-caste m arriages 
^ould be*allowed ? Where is the lim it ? ( if there be 
any limit to such concessions. ) 

There is no answer to these questions, in detail. 
Means of d efence have to be in proportion \Y ith 
tBe'^'dan ier to face ; so everything depends upon the 
danger It is certain that in Midnapur district, ( West 
Bengal ) where Mohammadans are only six per cent, 
the ' problem facing the^ Hindus is not so tragic as 
in Bogra district, for instance where the Mohammadans 
are more than ninety per cent. The Midnapur Hindus 
can aflFord to wait, uninjured, another fifty years. 

^ The Bogra Hindus cannot ; nor can those of Pabna, 
nor of Rangpur, nor of Dacca, nor of Noakhali, nor 
of Comilla, nor of Chittagong etc..., in one ^^ord, 
all those of North and East Bengal, from^Jalpaiguri, 
down to the Bay of Bengal, and to the frontiers of 
Burma and Assam ; nor can the Hindus of Assam, 
where, along with Mohammadan propaganda, a well 
carried on an a lavishly ftianced Christian missi onary 
effort is continuing for the last few decades, through- 
out the hill tracts ; nor can the Hindus of any 
part of India, where a strong, conscious, castelef^ so- 
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cicty has grown or is growing to existence, by the 
side of caste-ridden Hindudom. Whether caste-ridden 
or sect-ridden, or compartmented in any other way, 
never and notvhere, in history, has a divided society 
stood competition with an undivided one. 

To what extent must caste prejudices be sacrificed ? 
That we cannot tell ; it is a matter of every day’s 
application in every Hindu household, to be decided 
by the Hindus themselves, who earnestly wish to live. 
We can only say this much : the forces that are 
cooperating to crush Hindudom, ( if possible, ) are of 
such a nature, and the danger is so imminent, that 
it is now too late for any kind of patch-work. From 
what castes, considered up to this day as contamina- 
ting the purety of the higher castes, through water, 
will all Hindus agree, henceforth, to accept water ? 
Such a question* has no meaning. The bitterness of 
the down-trodden castes of Hindudom has reached 
such a depth, and the un conditioned eg ualitv offered 
to them, outside Hindudom, is so increasingly attrac- 
tive, that it is not by granting them a few scattered 
privileges, a few resented concessions, a few uncertain 
hopes, that it will ever be possible, 7ioiv, to keep* 
them for long within the Hindu fold. 

The growing conciousness that it is the upper- 
class Hindus who have un^stly deprived them of 
their rights, and outrageously exploited them, for so 
many years, is s ystematically being intensified, amo ng 
then}, by every democratical movement based upon 
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Common class-interest, (such as labour movement, 
peasant movement etc.,.) which has appeared in 
India recently. 

The principles put forward in these different 
‘^moveiiients,” were all imported through a few Indian 
idealists, belonging mostly to the upper Taites^of 
Hindudom. But the resu lt of their preaching is, practi- 
cally, the rapid formation of a united front of discon- 
tentedHlotver caste Hindus and Mohayn7nadans, set up, 
on the basis of common class-inte rest, to get rid of the 
privileged Hindus, w holesale. To the grievances 6F the 
haff^staxved peasant, of the tenant, of the labourer, 
of all the down- trodden ones, against the land-lord, 
the money-lender, the ^‘exploiter” in every form, (who 
is generally known to be a Hindu,) the religious fanati- 
cism of the Mohammadan masses, cleverly kindled by 
the Mawlvis, adds itself most naturally. since 

class-conciousness has been cultivated among them, 
no less naturally, and no less easily do the feelings ol 
the low caste Hindu peasants and labourers creep in, 
mingled with a bitter spirit of revolt. Kept out ol 
contact with upper caste Hindu society for long 
centuries, they are now rapidly experiencing a social 
ionsciousness of their own, a social consciousness 
apart from what they consider as Hindudom. That 
consciousness has no cultural basis ; but it has an 
economic one, which brings, day by day, the down- 
tr odden lower caste Hindus nearer to the Mohammad ans. 
Wherever the Mohammadans are a majority, and 
6 
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specially a majority of peasants and labourers, eve^y 
democratical movement in India is, finally, a Mofaam- 
madan movement. 

It is not the acceptance of water, or, occasionally, 
even of rice, from their hands, that will bring back 
the awakened Hindus of the low castes to their former 
submissive attitude. The time of obedience is gone. 
Every day, the low caste Hindus are getting more 
conscious of their importance and •of" their 
strength. 

The sacrifice of caste prejudices, on the part of the 
upper caste Hindus, (in their own interest, and in the 
interest of Hindu culture that they represent^ must be 
such that the lower castes, including the so called 
Untouchables, will gladly use their strength to def end 
the whole o f Hi ndudom, in case of danger. 
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Danger is not far away ; in many places already, 
the Hindus have experienced it in violent riots, in 
which they have invariably been crushed, owing 
to their lack of solidarity and to their unpreparedness. 

But riots worse than any of those India has seen in 
the past, may take place in an early future. India is 
preparing herself for political independence. And it 
is a fact that no country has passed from foreign domi- 
natioin;o*free self-government, without going through 
a perio d of confusio n, in which the old government 
is no more, wliile the new one does not yet eflFectively 
exist. No legal protection ; no police. Such a state 
of things may last a month ; it may also last a year. 
Wc ask the Hindus just to try to imagine what would 
probably happen to them, in North Bengal, in East 
Bengal, and wherever they represent less than twenty- 
five, and sometimes, less than ten per cent of the 
total population, if, for only three days, they were left 
entirely to the grace of God and to themselves, without 
the protection of any government or police. What 
would happen to them in the villages where there 
are five Hindu families, in the midst of five hundred 
Mohammadans ? And what would be the ^attitude of 
\he discontented lower caste Hindus the7i, under the 
combined effect of labour propaganda, indifference 
to the fate of Hindudom which they do not feel theirs, 
hunger, and the primitive impulse of destruction ? 
Who can assure that they will not side with the 
Mohammadan comrades, who have the same grievan- 
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CCS as themselves, and share the loot with themf' 
before sharing, soon after, the brotherhood of Islam ? 
Who can assure that, on the contrary, they will stand 
by Hindudom, lending their strength to their upper 
caste compatriots, for the preservation of real India ? 

I But what is “real India” to them 1 What was 
peal Greece and its culture, to the slaves of Greece ? 
And what was real Rome and its glory, to the slaves 
of Rome? 


The least one can say is that caste privileges 
and prejudices, and any social beliefs or social*’ 
customs should be given up, to the extent that they arc, 
at the present stage of Indian history, a hindrance 
to the growth of a united Hindu consciousness, as well 
as to the fighting capacity of the Hindus as a 
whole. 
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As long as all Hindus do not feel that within their 
fold, fhey are offered more dignity, more justice, 
and greater possibilities of personal development 
than without, they will not all love their fold ; and an 
increasing number of them will leave it for good. The 
greater number of those who remain Hindus, will be 
!n3t ff » gc nt to the fate of Hindudom not moving even 
their little finger to defend it or help it in case 
of need. 

As long as all Hindus do not feel a certain amount 
of freedom and social toleration within their fold, 
there will be an increasing number of them who will 
willingly leave the fold to live as they like, or unwilli- 
ngly be driven out of it,* for having shown too much 
personal independence in social matters. Whoever 
they may be, good or bad, they *are a force that 
Hindudom cannot afford to lose now. The Hindus 
should remember that, among the most dang erous 
Mohammadan leaders^ there are descendants of Hin dus 
drive n out of Hindudo m. for whatever good or bad 
reason it may be. It may have been, and probably 
was^ once^ a gain for Hindudom to purify itself by 
outcasting “undesirable” people. But no w that 
Hindudom is not the only society in India ; now that 
there are two rival societies by its side, eager to seize 
every opportunity of harming it directly or indirectly, 
strictness in social matters only brings loss. It is too 
easy for an outcasted Hindu, nowadays, to increase 
the mumber of the enemies of Hindudom. 
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As long as all Hindus do not feci that the glory 
of Hindudom is their glory, and its artistic, cultural 
and spiritual inheritance their own treasure,' there 
will be no united Hindu consciousness, no common 
aim, no common interest, no common enthusiasm, no 
common love, no solidarity among the Hindus,— and 
no hope for Hindudom. The upper cast4 -Hindus 
feel that the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Epics, the 
Shastras, all are theirs. Let such a new atmosphere 
be created in Hindudom, that every Hindu fisherman 
may feel that Vyasa Deva’s Mahabharata is also his, 
and be proud of it and of its author. 

Then Hindudom will be one and strong. 
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As long as the hill-tribes of India, (the so-called 
‘‘animists” etc...) do n ot feel t hat their primitive forms 
of worship are one o:l^ne innumer^le aspects of 
manifold Hinduism, and that they arc a part and 
parcel of manifold Hindudom, their strength is lost to 
the cause of Hindudom. And it is a pity, for they are 
“^ttlWjfc^t^ters. But they will never feel themselves 
Hindus unless the Hindus make them feel so, through 
their behaviour towards them ; unless they arc treated 
as Hindus. 

In the same way, there will be no possibility of 
wide-spread reconversion to Hinduism of those who 
have left the Hindu fold, as long as it is not well- 
established that, to ih^ eyes of the born-Hindus of 
every caste, a reconverted Hindu is a Hindu, just as 
any of themselves. Until this is acc^ted, Hindudom 
will remain constantly losing its numerical strength 
without the possibility of ever regaining it, A tragic 
position, in front of Christendom and Islam ! 
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The reconversion of Hindus who have left the 
[kiindu fold, is not such an easy matter as it looks. 

It presupposes the possibility of accepting any 
outsider into the Hindu society, if proved worthy. 
For, the Hindu who has become a Moammadan, 
giving up his traditional diet and Hindu habits, is, 
from the orthodox Hindu point of view, h’5 

“purer” than any foreigner. It is not even proved 
that no mixture of blood has ever taken place, in the 
family of an Indian whose ancestors were once Hindus. 
So, logically, if Hindudom, forsaking its orthodoxy, can 
take back such a man, it should be prepared to take in 
anyone who earnestly wishes to join it. 

Other religions encourage pfoselytism because tliey 
are creedal ones, of which the communal unity is based 
upon the acceptance of the same “truth” by all their 
followers. But Hinduism, we have said, is no creed, 
le unity of Hindudom, if any, is the unity created 
a common cultural inheritance, a common civilisation, 
common national existence. The principle of con- 
version to Hinduism would be nothing more nor less 
than the ptinciple of nationalisation, accepted in all 
modern countries. Applied here it means ; “Whoever 
lis worthy of India can become an Indian, (that is to 
^ay a Hindu,) if he likes.” So far, apparently, no 
difficulties. 

Practical difficulties come in with the considera- 
tion of caste. A Hindu caste will not take back one 
of it^ f*.^^xtbers who^has spent six months as a Moham- 
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madan. But let us, for sake of argument, suppose 
it did*. To what caste would then a reconverted 
Hindu belong, whose ancestors had become Moham- 
madans, say, ten generations back, and who does not 
know which was their former caste ? To what ca st^ ^ 
w ould belong a foreigner by b irth, who admires Hindu 
‘■cwSiisaticp enough to wish to share it, and who chooses 
to become a Hindu and an Indian ? 

Unless this question is answered, any movement in 
favour of Hindu proselytism is useless. 

To give the new-comer a place in Hindu society 
accordin g to his personal fitness i s not even possible, 
as Tongas the born-Hindi^ then«elv(y c^iiot _get a^ 
plclce according to their merit. A reconverted or 
newly converted Hindu cannot be made a Brahman, 
whatever may be his knowledge, his culture, his virtues, 
since such a man as Aurobinda Ghosti is not accepted 
as a Brahman, in the present state of Hindu society. 
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In one word, it is not such and such a detail, such 
and such a practice, that has to be forsaken, but the 
whole social atmosphere ofHindudom that has- to be 
changed, if Hindudom wishes to live, flourish and 
rule. 

Hindudom can neither be united, nor strengthened 
nor expanded, without the whole-hearted coWc^k0f€t%on 
of millions of people, feeling happy and proud to b e 
Hindus, that is to say, without the suppression of all 
what prevents millions of Hindus from feeling happy 
and proud within their fold ; without, also, the suppres- 
sion of all what prevents, at present, millions of 
Indians fipm styling themselves as Hindus and standing 
by the Hindus. 

We do not advocate the suppression of cas te- 
system, but we "^advocate the suppression of social 
tyranny, whether it be inforced in the name of the 
sanctity of caste-svste m. or of anything else. And th^e 
is no doubt that caste mu st lose its rigi(^it y, if social 
intolerance is to be got rid of, if the process of con- 
version of pindus to other religions is to be stopped, 
and if conversion and reconversion to Hinduism is to 
be made possible, in the practical field. 

Many Hindus arc getting to appreciate the value 
of Hindu unity. They understand the causes of the 
weakness of Hindudom, and the immediate necessity 
of some sort of social changes. But they do not 
real^^tjtjj# meaning of social changes. 
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The basis of society is the house-holder's home, — 
not the market-place, nor the tea-shop, nor tlie tennis* 
ground, nor the public meeting ; nor even the temple, 
but the home, the most sacred place on earth, where 
le Gods and Goddesses worshipped in the temple, 
7ere bom as men and wome n. Hindlu unity in public 
^ven within the compound of the temples, 
is no unity if it does not persist, among all Hindus, 
within each Hindu home. Whatever may be the social 
reforms necessary to check the disintegration of 
Hindudom, they must boldly take place at home, or 
remain of no use. And they should take place, as we 
have said, at once, and now, at least whoever the 
HiAdus are a minority, like in North and East Bengal, 
or a rapidly decreasing majority, like in Assam. 
Threatened on all sides, Hindudom cannot afford to 

f 

wait. 



CHAPTER VI 


A Change of Mentality among the Hindus 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONALISM. 

The reasons we have just given, to show ho’ 
necessary immediate social reforms are, among the 
Hindus, were all drawn from the consideration of the 
mentalitjfe of the Hindus who leave their fold. To 
understand them, so as to keep them within Hindudom, 
or to bring them back to it, was the main question. 

But there is another side of the Hindu problem, no 
less important than that one ; and this concerns the 
mentality of the Hindus tvho remain Hindus. Unless 
they change their entire outlook , social reforms are 
impossible ; nay, any effort to defend and strengthen 
Hindudom, amounting to a little more than the con- 
striyMfjtiQii temples, “maths” and “goshalas,” i^ 

impossible, for that effort depends entirely upon them. 

We do not deny the usefulness of temples, “maths” 
and “goshalas”, but we are persuaded that they are not 
sufficient to unite all the Hindus in one strong body, 
and to make them invincible. Moreover, the pious 
purpose for which they are built cannot be better 
seryj^ than by the constant effort to bring back all 
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Imlians to Hindudom, and to make Hindudom a power 
in the world. More cows than any “goshala” can give 
shelter to, are saved, now and for generations to come, 
simply by the reconversion of one Mohammadan family 
to Hinduism. And cow-slaughter will not be suppressed, 
all over Hindusthan, unless and until the Hindus 
becoi^e strong enough to rnle. 


Political power, (that is to say the power of law, 
with organised military force at the back of it,) is 
everything in this world. It is speaking against the 
evidence of history to speak of religions competing on\ 
the ground of philoso^y or of moral or spirit 
A religion gains followers when its followers get 
political power in hand. Philosophy, morality, and 
spirituality have no voice in the matter. C hristi anity 
began to be an invincible power when it became the 
religion of people who, for the time being, at least, 
were invincible : the Roman masses, the Roman ^State, 
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and more and more, the romanised Barbarians. Wfiy 
was it driven out of North Afri ca, nearly wh olesale ? 
Hot because of the philosophical, moral or spiritual 
superiority of the Koran over the Gospel, but because 
of t he flighting superiority of the warrior-like Ara bs 
over the Christians. The three quarters of Spain were 
Mohammadan, at one time. Why are the^no?* now ? 
Not because of the superiority, if any, of the Gospel^ ovgt;^ 
the Koran, but becaus e of the greater military stren gth 
of the Catholic kin^s . makers of modern Spain, compared 
to that of the last Mohammadan rulers ; because political 
power remained, finally, in the hands of the Catholics. 
When you possess political power, then you can make 
nations do what you like, think what you like, profess 
whatever sense or nonsense you like, nowadays and in 
the future, as well as you cobld in the past. It only 
requires a more powerful administration, backed by 
more powerful war-engines, as all techniques improve 
with time. 

We would like the Hindus to remember this, and 
to strive to acquire political yower at av.'h] cos t. Social 
reforms are necessary, not because they will bring more 
*' humanity_' 't among the Hindus, as many think, but^ 
b ecause they will bring unity, that is to sav pow er. The 
Hindus have l^en living, up till now, with less 
'‘humanity’*. Many unseen dramas, many crushed 
aspirations, many weary, wretched lives have been the 
consequence of Hindu orthodoxy, enforced in daily 
matters with all its rigidity. But we do not speak of 
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tRem. We do not advocate in favour of the sufferers, 
in the name of “humanity”. If, with less “humanity”, 
the Hindu nation was growing stronger as a nation, 
instead of growing weaker every day ; if, with less 
“humanity”, the Hindus could organise themselves, 
reconquer India for themselves, and make free India a 
ruling power in the world, then, we would never ask 
tl^m to change the slightest or their habits, nor to get 
rid oTfh^'grossest of their superstitions, if any. If, 
without the collaboration of all Hindus, Hindudom was 
flourishing and able to flourish in the future, we would 
not even advocare the suppression of Untouchability. 
There is nothing so strong as deep-rooted customs. 
Humanitarian views have never up-rooted them. But 
the, pressure of a hard, undeniable necessity has, 
sometimes. The necessity that is pressing the Hindus, 
specially in the regions where they are a minority, is 
to live, first. To live, they must grow strong ; the'^ 
must get political power in their hands, (W e advocat^ 
social reforms, the abolition of Untouchability, liberalism 
in daily social matters, alliance with the sturdy Hillmen 
considered as Hindus, (since necessary,) and the recall 
of all Indians back to Hindudom, because believe 
that these are the effective means, by which the Hindus 
will get political power, and, with it, the posibility oi 
every kind of national glory, within India, and outside 
India, one day.^ 
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But the Hindus, — those who remain in their fold, 
those who think that everything is well and good, and 
marvellously regulated by the seers of old, in . Hindu 
society ; those who perhaps will be, soon, (in places 
like North and East Bengal, at least,) the last Indian 
Pagans, —are not politically minded enough, or, better 
say, are not politically minded at all, as Hindus, 

They may, sometimes, be r eligious-mind ed, ^ d 
they are always philo sophically minde d^ BuTtfTat is not 
suflScient to make a conscious nation of them. That is 
not sufficient to shake oS the greatest obstacle of all to 
Hindu enterprises : indifference, nay, inertia ; the 
product of the combined influence of thousand years’ 
slavery, and of India’s burning climate. 

It requires a tremendous dynamic uplift to remove 
such stagnancy as that of the Hindu society, for, as we 
have said, it must be removed at once and wholesale, at 
least in certain dangerously threatened regions, fear the 
Hindus may be swept away for ever. Not slowly slowly^ 
but at once, and wholesale ; for the hostile forces all 
around, strengthened by the very spirit of our time, by 
t he different **democratic” propagandas which t he 
Tindus themselves are responsible for, are rising day by 
day to crush the few who actually represent Hindu 
culture and civilisation. And history has never waited 
Tor anybody. 

It is only by becoming politically minded, and that, 
~M the right sense, that the Hindus can face the storm, 
win, and rule. 
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The Mohammadans, in Bengal, are strong, as 
Mohammadans at least, if not as Indians. They share 
with the Hindus the blessings o f foreign domination, 
-which are temporary, and those of a depr essing climat e, 
which are permanent. Yet, they do not share their 
apathy . They rise like one man, wliether to attack or 
to protest, whenever they think it necessary. They 
will neveriet anything tread upon what they call “their 
rights”, unless it be a material force more powerfu l 
tha n theirs 

This difference comes from their religion, which is 
strongly c reed al while Hinduism is not. One must 
* admit that a man who thinks himself in possession of 
such absolute truth which alone can save his soul, is 
strengthened by this belief. Moreover, that man and 
any men who share his firm acceptance of the same 
faith, his allegiance to the same li ving tjod and to the 
s ame true Prophet , are nearer to eaclT other than any 
philosophers can be, who share the more or less rational 
acceptance of the same hypothesis, among many 
others ; nearer to each other even than any religious- 
minded people can be, who follow the sam^ spiritual 
path knowing that it is one among many others- 
Certainly, the undiscussed belief in whatever is written 
in a particular book, looked upon as sacred, is most 
unscientific. But it makes one strong, practically. It 
also makes a nation strong. It promotes action, and 
can lead to great things. It shakes people’s natural 
laziness, and does not allow them to remain indifferent. 
7 
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The Hindus, with their manifold and apparently 
contradictory beliefs, with their experimental religion 
and their scientific out-look, can never hope to enjoy 
the advantages of religious fanaticism . Not that they 
are always faithful to their scientific attitude m every 
matter. It would be easy to prove that they are not. 
But they are not in such matters which, properly 
speaking, are not religious, but social ; witlrthe result 
that, while Mohammadan fanaticism makes the 
/i^ohammadans strong, Hindu fanaticism, if any, only 
\piakes the Hindus weak. Mohammadan fanaticism 
deepens the gap between the Mohammadan fold and 
the rest of the world, and, at the same time, it sets 
aside the differences, and strengthens the ties between 
any two Mohammadans within the fold. It separates 
the fold from all what is not it, and unites ity making it 
conscious of it5 existence and might, as a whole. The 
Hindus’ position is quite different. While their total 
absence of religious fanaticism makes them feel them- 
selves one with all the world, their orthodoxy, that 
is to say, their fanaticism in social inatters, keeps them 
aloof fropa one another within the Hindu fold, not 
allowing them, as a whole^ nay as a nation, to be 
conscious or their own existence. 

It is not possible (nor desirable) that the Hin dus 
sho uld any day bec^e fanatical in the same w ay as the 
Mohammadans. But there is no denying that they need 
a wholesale change of mentality which will give them, 
as a nation, all the advantages that the Mohammadans 
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draw from religious fanaticism ; a change of mentality 
which will, on one hand, separate them from the rest 
of the world, give them self-consciousness and self-pride 
as a distinct body, and on the other, set aside all what 
makes one Hindu feel different from another Hindu, 
all what keeps them aloof from each other and in- 
different to each other’s interests, to each other’s 
grievances, to each other’s sufferings, within the Hindu 
fold ; which will, in one word, unite them. 

It is that change of mentality which is the important 
thingy because all resistance to hostile forces from out- 
as well as all constructive work within Hindudom, 
depends upon it. 
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The way leading Hindudom to freedom, strength 
and greatness, can be pointed out in one word ; 

(1) Cultivation of predominent Hindu nationalism 
in each individual Hindu ; 

(2) Cultivation of strength, and of a spirit of 
organised resistance to agression, throughout Hindudom. 


Lack of nationalism is the great curse of India. 

The Musulmsfns, who represent more than one fifth 
of the total population of India, feel themselves 
^usulmans a nd do not f eel themselves Indiajii s. At 
the most, some of them, (a few) may feel themselves 
Indians to a certain extent. But they are Musulmans 
first. Nong are Indians first, and then Musulmans 
proved that Islam does not prevent their free self- ' 
assertion as Indians. None are Indians and Musulmans 
in the same way as a Frenchman, or an Italian, is French 
and Christian, or Italian and Christian, that is to say : 
French first, Italian first, and Christian as long as 
Christianity is no actual bar to the expression of his 
patriotism. 
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Among the Hindus, the immense majority have a 
deep-rooted caste-consciousness with a vague consci- 
ousness of Hindudom, and no Indian consciousness at 
all. An illeterate Hindu, (a porter in the station, a 
peasant or a fisherman in the village,) does not know 
what a map of India looks like. Nor has he any idea of 
an Indian nation whose glory he shares, whose tradition 
he continues, whose past present and future are his for 
the sole reason that he is a Hindu. To be a Hindu, for 
him, means to observe certain social customs, (to not 
interdine with certain people, etc...) and to take part 
in certain festivities on certain occasions, (to gather, 
for instance, on such and such a full-moon night, and 
beat drums together, in singing God’s name). He 
kilows that theie are people living in remote provinces 
who worship the same Gods, hold sacred the same 
holy places and rivers, and observe the same festival 
days as himself. All those people are Hindus ; they 
and he share the same civilisation. He feels that, 
but dimly. There are so many restrictions, so many 
barriers between him and them, that his idea of 
Hindudom is not even as clear as the idea of Christen- 
dom probably was to an ignorant European! during the 
Middle Ages ; and it cannot be compared with any 
such thing as a national conciousness. 

Of the Hindus who actually represent Hindu culture, 
a very few can be called Indian nationalists. Socially, 
they also are the members of different castes. Apart 
from that, they are either free-thinking philosophers 
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with a smiling universal outlook and no particular 
love for anything, or else, wholesale spiritual beings in 
love with God, or, at least, busy with the progress of 
their own soul towards self-knowledge, through . some 
particular path. 

And as for those Hindus who have reinvented 
Indian nationalism during these last decades, who have 
built up the Indian National Congress, ^who have 
suffered for India an3 put India above everything, they 
too often seem to forget that India, apart from Hlndii- 
dom, is no India ^ all. They, too often, are nationalists 
in spite of being Hin dus, not because they ar^ Hmdus ; 
flatibnafists just as so many European Christians are 
in spite of being Christians. 

But Christianity, we have said, as well as Islam,' is 
essentially international. A Christian cannot be a true 
nationalist except in spite of his Christianity. While 
a Hindu can ; while a Hindu should be a hidian 
nationalist because he is a Hindu ; b ecause Hindu ar t, 
culture, life, and every Hnd o f ,Hi ndu"^glQiy a re 
India's, ancTTlndla’s alone ; and because the purest 
expression ot Indian natSnalism, the devotional cult of 
Bharat Matfif (Mother India) can find place nowhere^ 
can grow nowhere, can nowhere become prominent, 
except within Hindudom. 
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Musulmans are Musulmans firsts and may some- 
times be Indians afterwards, proved that India’s 
interest* does not come to a clash with that of Islam. 

And the few conscious Hindus arc either modern 
European-style Indian nati ona lists (who separate 
Church and State) or else, phil osophers first, and 
I ndians afterw ards ; spiritual beings first, and Indians 
afterwards ; devotees of such and such a God, disciples 
of such and such a “guru”, sympathisers of such and 
such a religious movement... — and Indians after- 
wards. 

Go and speak to many average educated Hindus 
about the social reforms needed for the defence of 
Hindudom. They will tell you that the important thing 
is to p urifie one’s so ul ; all progress in social life 
comes afterwards, by itself. Take, for instance, the 
case of all those who follow the same course of 
spiritual training as the man who is speaking to you, of 
all those who arc connected with the same “math” or 
the same ‘‘asram” as him, and who regularly pay 
their respects to the same “guru”. There are no 
caste distinctions among them, will he tell you. Take 
the case of all those who frequent such and such a 
“sarvajanin” temple, built by so and so, for the good 
of all Hindus. They eat together the oflFerings set 
before the God. They form a happy brotherhood. 
If all Hindus follow their example, then, no doubt, 
Hindudom will flourish for ever and ever, united and 
strong, and full of faith. Another will say : follow the 
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example of the Vaishnavas, and let all the Hindus 
actually become one huge brotherhood praising the 
name of Hari, Love incarnate. Another will say 
something else. None seem to be perfectly consistent 
with the true scientific Hindu attitude in religious 
matters, and to consider religion as an affair of purely 
personal experience, left to personal choice. And if 
there be any who do, then they seldom believe in 
social reforms ; they have higher things to think of. 


The truth is that the unity of Hindudom, if ever 
it has to come, is not coming through reverence payed 
to the same “guru"’, not through praise of the same 
divine name, nor through partaking of food from - 
the offerings set before the same God, by all the 
Hindus. First, these doings would be the exterior 
signs of a sort of creedal unity^ and creedal unity 
of such a religious system as Hinduism, whose very 
essence is free experimental research in religious 
matters, is the greatest impossibility one can think 
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of. Never the Hindus will be, like the Christians or 
like the Musulmans, the believers in one and the 
same dreed. Their spirit is much too free, and th eir 
culture too old! But. besides that, it is too late to 
-dream of any sort of unity realised through religious 
gatherings ; the experiment has been attempted long 
ago. and without suflScient success. 

For centuries, the Hindus of all castes and all 
provinces partake the same sacred meals, in Jagannath* s 
temple, at Puri. But as soon as they have crossed 
the temple gates, they are as caste-pre]udiced, as 
provincial-minded, and as divided in every possible 
way as before. And what about the unifying effect 
of the holy name of Hari ? Nowhere in India have 
these blessed syllables been more often and more 
devoutly pronounced than in Navad wipa ; nowhere 
have t!ie Hindus mgre fervently beat^ drums together, 
repeating the name of God in mystical frenzy ; no- 
where Vaishnava faith and Vaishnava love have been 
more flourishing than in that birthplace of Vaishnavism 
And yet, what is now the p opulation of Nadia distric t 
where Navadwipa stands ? Five and a half lakhs 
of Hindus, ^nd,.,nine and a half lakhs of Musulmans, 
As if, indeed, the name of Allah and of his Prophet 
had more power than the name of Hari ! 

We may assert that they have not, and that nothing 
else but the social bigotry of the Hindus has driven 
away from their fold these nine and a half lakhs of 
Bengalis who have accepted Islam. We may also 
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assert that, had there been no “sangkirtans,” no 
“mahotsavas”, no repetition of the name of Hari, no 
Vaishnava mysticism, then, possibly, not nine lakhs 
and a half only, but fourteen lakhs and a half, among 
the Hindus of Nadia district, would have become 
Mohammadans. This is conceivable, though nobody 
can tell what would have actually happened. We do 
not say that the name of Hari and “sangkirtans” and 
“mahot^avas” arc of no use for the unification and 
strengthening of Hindudom ; we do not say that 
the experience of Hindu brotherhood, realised once 
in one’s life, during a pilgrimage to Puri, or many 
times, during visits to “maths” and “asrams”, is of 
no use. Nor do we deny the i mportant pa rt played, 
in the history of Hindu awakening in modern times, 
by such reformed Hindu bodies as the Brahmo Samaj, 
the Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission etc... 

We only say that, however useful they may have 
been and may be still, all these things are not sufficient 
to save Hindudom now- Apart from the fact that it 
is contrary to the spirit of Hinduism to expect all 
Hindus to become Vaishnavas, or Brahmos, or Arya 
Samajists, or anything else of the kind, the beneficient 
influence of such movements, aiming at the unification 
of the Hindus on some purely t^ligious basis, is to o 
slouh Owing to their impulse, Hindu society is under- 
going a serious evolution, no doubt. But the dangers of 
the present day are surrounding the Hindus with an 
excessive rapidity. They are at hand. And it is not a 
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“serious” hut slow evolution that can enable the 
Hindus to face them and overcome them. Remember 
history does not wait. 


The evolution of Hindu society is too slow, and the 
strength acquired by the Hindus as a nation, insignifi- 
cant, because the basis of all these mover^ents which we 
have mentioned is purely religious. 

What is purely religious, ( in the sense religion 
means : a spiritual path, ) is personal, and also of no 
concern with the trifles of this material world. 
Hinduism may be a wonderful selection of spiritual 
teachings, a complete and perfect science of^ spiritu al 
life, and therefore a personal treasure for each Hind u 
who sincerely aspires to realise his higher self. But 
Hindudom belongs to this material world. Its exis- 
tdnce does not depend upon religious or metaphysical 
*‘truth”, but upon strength in this world, — political 
strength, military strength, national strength. 
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That is why it is difficult to help Hindudom by 
trying to unite the Hindus on a purely religious basis* 
As soon as such an effort takes place, the tragic social 
and political problems of modern Hindudom lose their 
proper significance. The social changes which could 
bring unity and strength if they took place on a broad 
scale, remain, at most, confined to a particular place, 
( like the temple of Jagannath ) or to a particular 
religious sect, to a brotherhood of disciples. Or else, 
they are totally forgotten in favour of quarrels about 
the Unknown and perhaps Unknowable, which seem of 
much greater interest to the metaphysical- minded 
Hindus. 

More than a hundred years ago the Brahmo Samaj, 
when started, suggested to t\e Hindus a programme of 
social reforms, considered as a necessity. It was, no 
doubt, a necessity, to prevent the fashionable Bengalis of 
the last century from rushing to both Christianity and 
European life. But it seemed a greater necessity still, 

I to many, to make it clear that God is formless, and that 
it is wrong to worship Him under a multitude of forms. 
They, therefore, put all the stress upon this point ; with 
the result that the social programme, the pra cTTca^ 
contribution of the Brahmo Samaj to the evolution of 
Hindudom, was niishpd fbg back^Qund. 

Once the controversy was risen to the metaphysical 
plane, it stayed there. And the main question was no 
longer : “How to unite the Hindus ? how to bring Indian 
Christians and Mohammadans back to Hindudom ? 
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how to keep the remaining Hindus from becoming. 
Christians or .Mohammadans ?” but : “How to persuade 
all Hindus that God is formless ?” that is to say r 
“How to make all Hindus Bramo Samajists ?” 

We have spoken of the Brahmo Samaj just as of an 
instance among many. In fact, any effort for the uplift 
of Hindudom, if based upon a particular religious or 
metaphysical conception of the Unknown instead of 
upon a practical conception of the realities of this 
world, leads, and is bound to lead, to the formation of 
sec/ 5 , with, generally, the rising of one or two more 
saintly Hindu leaders to the exalted status of “avatars”. 
But India has more than enough sects ; and India is 
swarming with “avatars”, old and new. That does not 
help her to become a na4ion. Nor does that prevent 
numbers of Hindus from becoming Mohammadans or 
Christians. • 
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The great thing is to make the Hindus feel them- 
selves not a juxtaposition of castes, nor a juxtaposition 
of sects, but a nation ; to bring the idea that they are 
India and that India is them out of their sub- 
conscious mind into active consciousness ; to create 
in them such a mentality that all what concerns the 
the material, political, and cultural welfare of Hindu- 
dom, that is to say of India, will be the main concern, in 
each Hindus daily thoughts and life. And when we 
say : the Hindus, we mean : all Hindus ^ 

This new mentality cannot grow as long as purely 
metaphysical considerations on one hand, and purely 
spiritual considerations on the other, monopolise the 
best of so many Hindus* energy ; as long as the qualities 
of the Unknown appear as important as they do, even 
to those Hindus who are not in a position to speak of 
them through their own experience, (and real “sadhaks” 
do not discuss metaphysics) ; as long as the preoccupa- 
tion of personal salvation is greater, atnoiig the Hindus, 
than that of the freedom of Hindudom, of the strength 
of Hindudom, of the prosperity and glory of Hindudom 
as a natiori>. 

It is an actual transposition of values that is needed 
to awaken the Hindus to the desire of life and to the 
acceptance of struggle in this world ; to prepare them 
to face the crisis that is before them and to rule and 
be great, in the future, if only they are able to stand 
firm in the present. This transposition of values has 
two aspects : 
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1) to bring the average Hindu idealism down fro m 
heave n, back to India whi ch is a part of this e arth ; 

2) to draw the average so-c all ed India n nationalism 

away from the imported idea of separation of “Church 
and State”, back to the real Hi ndu Indian conception 
according to which “ Church and and 

politics, cannot be separa ted. 

In other words, to make, both those Hindus ivho 
are noi nationalists and those Indian nationalists 
who do not wish to call themselves Hindnsy into Hindu 
7iationaKsts. 


For that, as we have said, one must, first, push at the 
back-ground the idea of Hinduism considered in one of 
its sects, or even considered as a science of universal 
religious investigation. It is that, certainly. But it is 
not by bearing in mind, all the time, that “it is that”, 
that the Hindus, as a distinct nation of broad Asia, 
will get strengthened. 
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We have recalled, among the causes of the disinte- 
gr ation of Pagandom in the We st, the social position of 
the slaves and of the Barbarians in the Grasco-Roman 
world. There was also another cause, not social, but 
intellectual, and this was the cosmopolitism of the last 
gener ations of Pagan intelligenzia. While new-born 
anti-national Christianity was growing stronger and 
stronger, many were the learned and cultured Pagans 
who felt themselves “neither Greeks, nor Romans, but 
men ; ci tizens of the Univers e'', that is to say : philo- 
sophers without any sort of patriotism. The efforts to 
stop the spf55d.Tng of Christianity were undertaken by 
the State, and in the name of the State. But what can 
the State do, when national consciousness has grown 
weak among the most enlightened citizens ? The use of 
that political power which the Stat^ possesses depends 
upon the ideas • of those who compose the State. 
When those who had influence in the Roman world 
did no longer identify their Nation with i ts nati onal 
Gods and national culture^ and no longer love t he 
Nation as the greatest of God s, then the Roman State 
itself accepted Christianity, Then, the cultured 
“citizens of the World” who stuck to the old Gods be- ' 
cause of their symbolical value, and to the old schools 
of thought because they were schools of human wis- 
dom, were exiled or made to be silen t. 

Deep, sincere, passionate nationalism could have 
saved the “Ancient World” and its culture wholesale, 
had nationalism been able to thrive in Greece, in Egypt^ 
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in i\sia Minor and Other places, under Roman domina- 
tion, and in Rome itself, when Rome had become the 
cosmopolitan center of a vast empire. 

Nationalism does exist, in India, however few may 
be those who actually live up to its ideal. If only it 
sprea d on> a broad scale i t would save Hindudom, 
and make it powerful once more. But if the Hindus 
do not learn to identify India and Hindudom, and to 
look upon India as the embodiment of sacredness, the 
actually most beloved dietv, the very image and expres- 
sion of the greater Unknown, (if any such Unkown 
be worshipped, and if any image of it be conceived,) 
then, even a free “Indian” government would be 
incapable of saving Hindudom, wherever it is weak. 
For,»whcrever Hindudom is weak, if such a government 
came to existence it woufd not represent the Hindus. 


When we speak of Hindu nationalism, we do not 
speak of an allegiance to India of the same nature as 
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the allegiance of a Frenchman to France, for instance. 
India is not France. We neither forget that Hinduism 
means a cult, nor that there are treasures of Igve con- 
fining to mysticism, in the heart of nearly every Hindu. 

We have said that no religion other than H induism 
can provide the basis of Pan-Indian nationalis m. But 
what would be Pan-Indian nationalism, risen upon that 
basis ? It would be more than a mere civism, like that 
we find in Europe. It would be a ritualistic nationa - 
lism, co mparable, to a certain extent, to that of Japa n ; 
an exterior cult of the traditional Gods and Goddesses 
of India, of the great natural Forces of which India is 
^the play-ground, ( lila kshetra ) and of Mother India 
herself. It would also be a devotional natio7talism ; 
absolute, unconditioned love of each and every, ih- 
dividual Hindu for that gfeat Being, that Goddess 
India whose life and spirit are hisf but whose existence 
extends far beyond his, through time and space ; 
whose value transcends his and that of all what he can 
touch and see ; whose glory draws him otit of his per- 
sonal insignificance, and magnifies him to his own eyes. 

And just as the few really wise men worship God 
even in the humblest manifestations of life, in the same^ 
way, the millions of Hindus would see first of all a son 
of Mother India in one another, and treat each other 
likewise. 
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With the cultivation of sincere Hindu nationalism, 
many religious, socia l, and political superstitio ns, which 
are the greatest hindrance to Hindu unity, would 
disappear automatically! 

Through the very fact that the Hindus, instead of 
subordinating nationalism to “religion” ( or to moral 
principles, or philosophical idealogies, which comes to 
the same ) would subordinate “religion”, morals, 
principles of any sort to nationalism, the condition of 
India would be modified. A change in action docs not 
always, at once, bring a change of outlook. But a 
change of outlook is bound to bring, at once, a change 
in action. 

So, to begin with, many of the old institutions of the 
Hirrius that arc supposed to be settled upon the 
authority of the “shastras” would lose their rigidity 
everywhere, and even disappear wherever the interest of 
the Hindus, as a nation, is that such institutions should 
disappear. Take the jnsta nce of caste. Nowadays, many 
Hindus realise that this institution should be, if not 
suppressed, (a very few go so far) at least reformed. But 
it is a religious institution, for everything social, among 
•the Hindus, is considered to have a religious basis. To 
alter it means to go against the authority of the 
Scrip tures. Fortunately, the Hindu Scriptures arc 
innumerable. So those who wish to reform the present 
caste system can always find some authority to justify 
their attempt. Some will tell you that, “in the Bhagavat 
Gita,” caste, established upon quality distinctions, 
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means something quite different from what we see 
to-day. Another will say that, “in the Vedas,” there is 
no mention of caste. Another, that, “in the mind of the 
nf had a purely spiritual sense. But, no 

less earnestly than those who support caste system as we 
see it, they all implicitely admit that it is some authority 
“of old”, and not the interest of to-day s Hindu society, 
which has to guide the Hindus of the present day. And 
that, because they are “religious-minded”, instead of 
being, first of all, nationalists. A Hindu who would be 
first of all a lover of Hindu India would say It does 
not matter so much what is written in the Scriptures 
as it matters what means ive have to use, to-day, to 
face the special conditions in which we ^re placed. 
I f the written “shastras” are not able to meet our needs. 
then, we c an write ji^aL-.2hagtia s. But nobody will be 
aSle to build up^a new Hindudom ^ ive perish.” 

To consider the interest of one’s nation first, means 
to adapt one’s institutions to the necessities of 
time wherever national defence is conaernedf. Social 
institutions are instruments in the nands bt a nation, 
for its own welfare. They were invented for the na tion, 
not the nafion for the m Old things are, no doubt,, 
venerable, while linked with a glorious past. That 
does not mean that they must never be renewed, 
when times change. Any true Indian will look upon 
the sword of Rana Pratap as sacred : some of the 
noblest episodes of India s past are linked with it. But 
no sensible man would ask India to use similar swords 
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vowadayt^ to fight against war-tanks and aeroplanes, 
A real .Hindu nationalist will look upon social institu- 
tions in the same light, wherever the interest of 
Hindudom ^s at stake. 


What we have just said about castism can be said 
about excessive provincialism, this other draw-back 
of Hindu society, resting also, to a great extent, upon 
the authority of mstoin, and enforced by caste restric- 
tions themselves. If the future military unity of free 
India is to be prepared from to-day through a grow- 
ing united Hindu consciousness, then, whatever 
prevents the formation of that consciousness is to be 
opposed. 

We know that, though they are intermingled most 
of the time, provincial feelings and caste feelings are 
not exactly of the same nature. At the back of 
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provincialism there is the idea of language, which 
corresponds to a reality. Many Indian “provinces” 
could be taken as nations by themselves. But 
nowadays, we are witnessing every day the fact that 
minor nations cannot live while keeping aloof from the 
strong ones whose culture and civilisation they share. 
What is true in present-day Europe and in the Far 
East, is also true in the Hindu East, that is to say, in 
present-day India, (in waiting for the time when one 
shall speak of Greater India, based upon a still broader 
consciousness of Hindudom.) Hindu nationalism has 
first t o create an allr lndia Hindu mnscinnsness.* 
And the le^imately proud provinces, (as well as the 
legitimately proud castes) will ultimately be benefited. 
Now, the Hindus of North anck East Bengal, who are 
under the threat of destruction, aipe not even whole- 
heartedly backed by the Hindus of West Bengal, who 
cannot feel the danger as a personal concern of theirs. 
Imagine what an enormous strength they would gain, 
if only they felt themselves actually backed by the 
Hindus of Madras, by the Hindus of Maharashtra, 
by the Hindus of Malabar, of Punjab, of all India. 
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With a true nationalist mentality, the Hindus 
would njo longer look down upon “number’’, as opposed 
to 'Value”. Everybody understands that noivadays 
perhaps more than at any stage of the past, number' 
means : political poiver. We know that there are 
instances of strong modern countries, outside India, 
where the few are supposed to rule over the many. 
But the many, there, are conscious beings ; how could 
the few, who rule over them, rule without their whole- 
hearted consent ? The truth is that always and every^ 
where, the rnanij, if organised, are a strength. The 
“Hindu “religious” mind, to which strength in this 
world doejjiot seem to be an important thing, can 
ignore the many, and let them become enemies of 
Hindudom. But the • Hindu nationalist mind, to 
which strength in flbis world, political power, is the 
first indispensable condition to build up a great Hindu 
India, cannot aflFord to act in the same way. 

A nationalist Hindu will naturally call back to 
Hindudom all Indians, whoever they may be, who can 
help to make Hindu India (real India) strong ; who 
can fight to defend that priceless culture of# which the 
purely “religious” or philosophically minded Hindus 
merely talk, most of times. 

And moreover, the best thing to do to bring back 
to Hindudom all Indians, is not to preach Hinduism 
as a fine selection of philosophies appealing to all 
men, but to teach all Indians to put India above 
everything else, and, at the same time, to show them. 
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(for it is a fact) that India does not exist apart from 
Hindudom. 

We do not say that, in broad Indian culture, no 
foreign elements should be tolerated. The re are for eign 
elements in all cultures, al ways. Nor do we say that 
every Indian must fanatically refuse his respect to all 
Gods and prophets of non-Indian origin. Such a 
narrow view would itself be anti-Indian. But we 
say that, as am Indian, he should first pay his respect 
and express his allegiance to all what, through milleni- 
ums of living legend and history, through sculpture, 
song and thought, has become the symbol of India* 
herself. 

Hindus have never asked anybody to renounce j,his 
personal faith, but only to renounce his exclusivism, 
his fanaticism in matters of person^ faith or personal 
experience. If the Christians of India, to-day, following 
the example of the Christians of Europe, would only 
put India above Christianity ; and if the Moham- 
madans of India, following the example of the modern 
Mohammadan leaders of Persia and of Turkey, would 
only put India —OUT common India, — above Islam, then 
iwe would have no objection to their existence in India. 
They would be, then, Christians or Mohammadans as 
religious beings in search of their personal salvation ; 
but, as Indians, they would be loyal Hindus, And they 
#ould be^TiidianS first, religious ’"'^'ings afterwards. 
They would put the cultural as well as political interest 
of India above their personal salvation. They would 
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be then an actual part of Hindudom, and it would be 
of no use “reconverting” them. 

But this wide-spread national mentality is still a 
dream*. And the aim of the movement in favour of recon- 
version to Hinduism is not the sporadic reconversion of 
half a dozen Indian Mohammadans and Christians, nor 
the grant of Hindu initiation to a few half-conscious 
hill- tribes, but the creation of a genuine national Indian 
consciousness, the same as that of Hindudom, in all the 
Indian Mohammadans, Christians and aborigenes hill- 
men ; not the personal acceptance of any particular 
religious teachings by a few people, but the reconver- 
sion of the whole nation to its own national culture, 
consciousness, and prid^. 


But how to make people feel and think in terms of 
nation and national values ? It is not an easy thing. 
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“Spiritual” value s which shou ld be the concern of 
alone, “moral” values, which are the pro- 
duct of the influence of ageless rules of convenience 
for individuals living together, play a daily part in the 
formation of the Indian public opinion, while national 
values do not. “Principles”, a certain political 
philosophy, which is as “moral” as it is political, a 
certain innocent conception of international “right” and 
“wrong”, and a still more innocent hope that “right” 
will win, are the things that guide the judgment 
of an average Hindu, about national and international 
daily politics. The sole idea of India s interest does 
not. The average Hindu, because of his^ inheritance 
*o f high “principles”, alo ng with centuries of political 
annihilation, is in the habit o^ sympathising with all the 
down-trodden countries of the wo^d without trying to 
know if they really are, or not, as “down-trodden” as 
they look, and specially without troubling to under- 
stand what Hindudorn can gain ^ what India can 
gain ) by their not being down-trodden. Since a year 
or two, to talk politics with Hindus means to exchange 
expressions‘of grief in favour of the “poor” Abyssinians, 
the “poor” Chinese, and above all, the “poor” Jews. 
( May be, also, recently, the “poor” Czechoslovakians, 
the “poor” Albanians etc... And God alone knows 
how many other “poor” countries will soon be added 
to the list.* But what about * *Door” Ind ia ? 

* The “poor’* Poles still formed an independent nation wher 
this book was written. 
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Perhaps the rapid international changes taking place 
each day may turn to be a blessing for her, and perhaps 
they may not. But this not the point. The point is 
that the Hindus dc not care to examine this problem. 
Their fi rst thought is : *'right'' and '*wro ng^’, not : 
“Hmdudom’s gain'\ and ^'Hindudom^s te ss'\ When 
they get to feel that the first thing, for them, is to 
live, ruling over a free, strong Hindu India, (including 
Greater India) and then only to invent as many 
definitions as they like of right and wrong, there will 
be some hope for the Hindus. 

Pnliiieal training k necessary for people to think i n 
terms of national interest. 


But political training is not enough. Or, better 
say, political training should begin, (and actually does 
begin, wherever it exists) long before future citizens 
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are able to discuss what is written in the newspapers. 
Like all genuine education, it begins at home, from 
very childhood^ and depends immensely upon the mothers 
iof a nation. 

Every great nation is a nation where the wome n 
have a strong consciousne ss of their country's greatne^s s. 
Take the instance of Japan nr ...oL German v. to-day. 
Take the instance of the Rajputs, in Indian history,, 
or of the Romans, in the days of Cornelia. Great 
personalities too, riseJt(Q^.£ljsal^^ 
inspiration. Example : Sivaji. Lack of political 
training and absence of nationalism in India is partly, 
and perhaps mostly due to the fact that Hin ^ u wom en 
'were, for so long, kept aloof from the preoccupatioa of 

Hindu women embody some of /^he finest virtues of 
womanhood. They are devoted wives and tender 
mothers, and, in spite of many unseen sufferings, there 
is peace in their lives, peace from within. Still more 
than the essential of Hindu religious tradition, which 
they have been transmitting to their children, for 
endless generations, the silent, soothing, unconscious 
influence of their own personality has made the Hindus 
seekers of peace from within. Moreover, one can say 
that, i f Hindudom is lasting still, this fact is great ly 
d ue to the conservative tenacity of the Hindu wom en. 

Rut Hindudo m is lasting^ nn^ livip g For it to live 
as a nation, nowadaysTTonservative tenacity without 
:onsciousness is not what is needed. And interior 
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peace, however precious, is not enough, for it is 
personal. For a new strong nationalist mentality to 
grow, among the Hindus, a new nationalist atmosphere 
is needed, in each Hindu home. 

School and college education are now being consi- 
dered as more and more necessary, by the upper caste 
Hindu ladies living in towns, at least in Bengal. And a 
spirit of so-called “imitation of the West” is conse- 
quently creeping into a section of Hindu society. Yet, 
school and college education do not necessarily mean 
c ulture ; anJ^tlTey sureTy^^o noT mearT’^ationalism. 
in a country where there is no n ation aT^edncaf i5h at 
'all. The so-called “imitation of the West” is but 
a bad cqnj of some petit aspects of a race of free 
man, by a batch of slaves whose mind has been made 
incapable of considering what essential virtues have 
made nations stron|^ in the West as well as in the 
East : national discipline, sense of national dignity in 
each individual man or woma7i, and, above all, sense of 
personal responsibility of each individual, man or 
woman, in every matter in which the nation’s wel- 
fare is concerned. 

Women]s _boQkisk^^ is us eful. Vhenever it 

helps women to develop their national consciousness 
along with their character. When it does no t, then 
it is but an ornament of the mind, and, half the time, 
an ornament out of place, — an ornament of bad taste . 
What we want, in Hindu women, is strength of 
character (their submissive attitude is too often a 
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result of weakness) and national consciousness^ 
national pride. 


In the West, (we mean, hi Europe) little children 
are taught to take interest in nation’s great- 

ness. Little French boys, little Germans, little Greeks, 
put their toy-soldiers in a row, and make them fight. 
One square-yard of a rotten carpet becomes a battle- 
field, where two nations are competing for supremacy. 
If the four year old child, the owner of the toy-soldiers, 
be a French’ boy, then the French batch always wins. 
If he be a German, then the German batch is always 
the strongest. If he be a Greek, then he plays 
“Greeks and Turks’^ and always gives the Greeks the 
advantage. 

There were nations under foreign domination, in 
Europe : the Balkans, for instance, which were under 
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tRe Turks for long centuries. During the days of 
Turkish rule, the children of the Balkans used to learn 
pa triotism in their mother's lap . The mothers were 
mostly illiterate, ( as millions of Indian women arc 
nowadays) but they knew enough to tell their children 
that their country was in bondage, and that it had to 
be made free. They used to teach them to feel slavery 
intolerable, and to firmly and constantly keep in their 
hearts the will of freedom. T hey had the sense o f 
* nation^' and of nation^] pyidf> 

It is that which we would like to see also, in Hindu 
women. We would like to see four year old little 
Indians playing ^In dians an d^lechha^ith.two batches 
of toy-soldiers, (never mind if the game corresponds to 
a present possibility or not) and those who go to school 
showing each other, on the map, what they would like 
Greater India to one day, (never mind when). 
India s freedom will not be far away wlien every Hindu 
actually feels slavery intolerable, that is to say, first, 
when every Hindu mother does. And India will grow 
to be a great world Power when, in every Hindu home, 
mothers and children discuss not merely how to be 
“good” according to current social standards, but how 
to be strong, how to rebecome a great nation. To rule, 
one day, it is not sufficient to be “good”. 

We would like to see the Hindu women get into 
the habit of discussing among themselves, and within 
their family circle, cw ith earn est nessy^ any matter 
concerning the nation, wiien it comes to their 
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knowledge ; not necessarily politics, but social matters, 
social problems, in the light of individual cases, which 
are the tragic realities of every day. 

For instance, in Hindu public meetings, the fact is 
often recalled of the number of Hindu girls and womer 
driven away from their society by Mohammadans. 
There are rowdy protestations against these daily out- 
rages. There are rowdy protestations against many sorts 
of “Mohammadan injustice’*, “Mohammadan tyranny” 
etc... in Hindu public meetings, letting aside those 
against every new legislative reform which favours the 
Mohammadans, in a province where the Mohammadans 
are in power. All thes e protestations are of no use. 
The new legisl ative bills are passed, i n of what 

the Hindus may say, because what the Hindus may 
say is mere talk as long as they cannot do anything to 
back it : as long as they are 'i/eak, “Mohammadan 
tyranny” continues, unchecked ; and so does 
the abduction of Hindu girls and women. For 
‘‘Mohammadan tyranny” means : Hindus’ weakness. 
And insult to Hindu women means : Hindus’ weakness. 
There is no liberty, no justice, no honour, no religion 
for the weak. 

We would like the Hindus to realise it, and to 
react. 

We would like, first of all, the Hindu women at 
home to feel personally insulted, whenever they come 
to know of any action tiiat is %n insult, not merely to 
such or such a person, or to such or such a family, but 
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to the Hindus as a whole. They should feel ashamed ; 
they should feel indignant ; they should promote to 
action their husbands, their brothers, their sons ; at 
least ask them : “What can be done ?“ ; repeat to 
them that “something must be done." 

When they come to know that, in their own 
province, Hindudom is put to some new humiliatioa 
then, wc would like to see them express their grief in 
some tangible way, (by fasting, for instance, a whole 
day, from sunrise to sunset.) This would help iJmn and 
all their family to feel that, to be a Hindu, docs not 
ijican merely to observe certain customs concerning diet 
3nd marriage, and to perform certain rites, but also to 
be one with a*whole nation, to whom they bel ong. And 
that feeling oi the women«an(l children, if earnest and 
deep in every Hindus hotne^ (not in public meetings) 
would transform the Hindus out and* out. Out of 
harmless sheep boasting of the inheritance of an old 
race of lions, it would remake them lions. 

Last, but not least, we would like to see both 
r itualistic and devotional nationalism, of which we have 
spoken, flo urishing from to-day among the women an d 
Children, in the Hindu home. We were told that in 
Maharashtra, the i mage of Siy aji, the national hero, is 
honoured and worshipped, along with those of the 
Gods, in the daily family “puja’\ Sivaji is a God, since 
he represents Maharashtra, Hindudom, — eternal India. 
We would like this cult of the heroes of Indian history 
to spread in every province, as well as in Maha- 

9 • 
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rashtra. We would like the Hindu women, (specially 
those who enjoy the advantages of literac;^) to become 
more and more int erested in Indian history, as they a re 
in remote Indian legend ; to consider it as their own 
history ; to gatner their children, now and then, and tell 
tnem true stories out of it, as beautiful as any tales of 
Gods and Demons : the story of the great king Chandra 
Gupta or the story of Prithwiraj, the gallant Hindu 
knight ; of Pratapaditya, of Rana Pratap, of Sivaji ; of 
queen Padmini, of queen Durgavati, or of Lakslmi Bai. 
We would like to see the map of India, and beyond it, 
the outlines of Greater India, (the picture of Hindu 
might in the past, and the constant recall of Hinciu 
hopes) set as an object of cult, along witfi the images oi 
the national Gods and Heroes, in every Hindu home. 
We would like every Hindu littje boy to revere some 
great Indian warrior as his personal model, and every 
. Hindu little girl to say to her mother : “I want to be 
j like Lakshmi Bai, when I grow up.” 

Then, Hindu India would be a strength, that is tc 
say, a reality. 



CHAPTER VII 


A Change of Mentality among the Hindus 

PREPARATION FOR RESISTANCE. 

It becomes more and more clear that what the 
Hindus need, specially in the regions where they are a 
^numerical minority, is to recover, along with their 
national consciousness, their military virtues of old ; to 

• • ' II !!■ I HI -IT---- 

reljecome a military r ace. 

It is useless to try^ to analyse how and why the 
Hindus have beconf^ the strengthless flock which they 
presently are. And it is not only useless, but harmful 
to put stress upon their present weakness without poin- 
ting out what should be done to regain vitality aUd 
power. Mere stress upon a nation’s weakness only 
makes it weaker and weaker, through the conscious- 
ness of its desperate position. • 

What must be first .got rid of is that idea, ( as com- 
mon, it seems, in India, among the HmTus, as in the 
West, among those who know nothing about India ) 
tha t Hinduism is a religion of the meek and mi ld, which 
exalts passive for^araAce as the greatest of virtues. 

The present-day tlindus, as a result ot centuries of 
humiliation, have formed the idea that there is nothing 
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else to do but to “grin and bear”. And long-suflFering 
has become among them a wide-spread “virtu e”. To 
put up with, to tolerate, to excuse, is considered as a 
sign of self-control, ( that is to say, of strength ) and 
admired, while in reality it is, half the time, a sign of 
incapacity to face the cause of one’s sufferings, and 
check it, — a sign of weakness. One puts up with every- 
thing, in Hindusthan : with the neighbours’ noise, w ith 
the dirt of the streets, an d other such ordinary incon- 
veniences,. . .and, ultimately, with “Mohammadan tyran- 
ny” and with foreign domination. Having learnt, from 
generation to generation, that it is a "virtue” to tolerate, 
others, one makes up his mind not to say a word, and 
the evil reijiains. At end, one does nOt 'even feel 
disturbed. (^Uncongenial material conditions of life, 
absence of elementary comforts, /?tc... should not be 
taken into con^deration by ”spiri^ua^’ people, whose 
“strength of mind” is enough to overcome any such un- 
pleasant things^ But the Hindus are, in fact, far from 
being as “spiritual” as they think tEemselves, and spe- 
flg fnr^ ners cleverlv i ncitr t hem to 

think. So, ipatefial conditions have an effect upon their 
lives. The absence of comfort does depress them ; and 
the absence of a suitable atmosphere in which they 
could develop themselves, physically and intellectually, 
does keep them backward as a race. 

We have said that the finest human beings are to be 
found among the Hindus, ana we believe it is true. The 
genuine aristocracy of India is the aristocracy of the 
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world. But what about the rest of Hindudom ? 
Compare the down-trodden Hindu masses, who have 

« I I , > il—i . 

forgotten evcr3rthing of the teachings of Hinduism 
except ■ that long-suffering is a virtue, with the self- 
asserting, national-minded masses of other countries. 
Compare a Hindu coolie with an English or a French 
coolie. While these are free citizens, well knowing that 
the strength of their country is theirs, and always ready 
to claim their place in the country, their right to live, 
their right to rise above their condition, individually, if 
worthy, the Hindu has the inborn fear and humbleness 
of a beaten dog. As a man, he may be better than a 

European. There may be endless possibilities 

• » 

in hijn. But these possibilities, if any, are denied, 
crushed, annihilated By the lie which he and 
nearly all Hindud(^m believe implicitly : “Put 
up with your condition ; tolerate bther people’s 
injustice ; suffer silently : it is a virtue.” 
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Long-suflFering may be, in certain cases, a sign of 
“strength of mind” in an in dividu al. But a race , a 
n ation to which long-sufferin^^^^ught, can ne ver be 
grea^ You may speak of long-suffering “in daily life”, 
but It is all the same. There is no definite land-mark 
between the things that concern daily life, and those 
that are of higher interest. To put up with wretched 
condition s in daily life leads one to put up with n o^ less 
wretched conditions in national life. Everything is but 
a matter of habit, and the very doctrine of forbearance 
is a depressing one, a philosophy for slaves. 

That is why, we suppose, Christian-like Hinduism is 
so popular among the so-called “friends” of India who 
come from Western countries. Whether British, 
American, or anything else, these people mostly belong 
to ruling races, unless they are Jews. They come out 
here, adopt a few easily adoptable Hindu man ners, and 
go about praising Hinduism for its “cosmopolitan” out- 
look, tor Its ^^non-violent'* idea l, for its ^^spiritu ality**, 
and for all the Ch ristian virtues that Europe had to 
reje ct to become strong. But what is good for Europe 
i^ot necessarily good for India. Europe and India are 
so different ! Eur ope was made to rule, to get rich, and 
to e njoy the world ; India w as made to be ruled over, 
to be robbed of her wea lth, and to show the world that 
wealth and power have no value ; to embody universal 
love and unlimited forbearance, offering the left cheek 
when slapped upon the right ; to be, if not officially, at 
least in spirit, the typical Christian nation. Is it not ? 
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The Europeans are the last people to discourage the 
aptitudes of the Hindus for such a destiny. And those 
\vho are in love with Christian-like Hinduism are 
sure ly, the most eflFective missionaries that ^'Ch ristian 
po wer'' has ever had in Ind ia. If they are wilfully 
deceiving the Hindus for political purposes, then 
one mus t praise t hei r cunnin^n ess, and the originality 
of their m ethod of deceit. If they are sincere, they are 
still more dangerous ; for then, it is not they who have 
come over, but the sub-conscious self-defence instinct of 
their race which has sent them over to India, so that the 
“white man" may keep on carrying his “burden" there 
for a few years more at least, without being disturbed. I 
they are *Te^ s. the origin of their slavish virtues is 
not difficult to trace, ^nd their message of peace 
not difficult to understand. 

Unfortunately, aS these “friends" cyid admirers of 2 
distorted Hinduism enjoy a great credit among the 
Hindus. And how could it be otherwise ? The Hindu, 
themselves have become Christianised, in practice 
matters, if not in their metaphysical outlook. The; 
have become domesticated. 
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One will never preach enough, nowadays, that 
Hinduism is not a religion of the weak, nor of the sick, 
noi of the slaves. The nfltj pnal cult^of India is a cult' 
jof strength and youth, the cult ^ the fai r Arya n 
warriors, worshippers of Dawn, who settlecl in TnSiia 
[ages ago. 

One will never say enough, never do enough to 
revive in present-day India the love of bold adventures, 
along with the spirit of self-assertion ; the will to live, 
not a weary scanty life, but a beautiful one ; the will 
to enjoy all what is enjoyable on earth : wealth, pleasure, 
power ; the will to create ; and the will to resist, to 
overcome, and to crush mercilessly any force that 
opposes itself to Hindu self-assertion and cf eation. 

W hen the Hindus recovei;, their glory and actua lly 
get w ealth a nd power as a nation,^ then, if some of 
them like, t hey , can renounce these t hings, as the 
Pandavas did their reconquered throne. But:^^t 7iow . 
(The Pandavas did not renounce their tfifSne^eTore 
reconquering it.) Now^ the whole nation’s preoccupa- 
tion should be, not renunciation of the world and its 
vanity, but: “How to live and enjoy the world, as other 
great nations do ?” ; not : “How to go to heave n ?” 
But ; “How to make India, tiis motherland, actually 
“more exalted than heaven,”* to every Hindu ; not : 
“How to bear silently How to tolerate ? etc • ••, but : 
''How to resist any force that keeps the Hindus from 

expressing themselves.” 

♦ “ ^ 7 ^ ” say the Hindus. 
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It is astonishing that with such examples in their 
mind as that of the warriors in the Hindu Epics ; with 
’such Gods as the Krishna of Kurukshetra, or as Siva, 
the Victor of Death, (Mrityunjaya) the Hindus have 
become a race of people so full of fear. Never has it 
become more necessary to popularise among the Hindu 
masses, as broadly as possible, some of the essential 
teachings of the Ramayana and Mahabharata, some of 
the most uplifting stories of the Gods and, as a rule, 
all what, in Hindu legend, history and religion, can 
awaken in man his instinctive warrior-like virtues. 

^ But this is not to be achieved by mere preaching. 
^Preaching alone has never achieved anything ; if there 
he any latent* feeling, it can only bring it to conscious- 
ne^. National consciousness, and the wi ll to resi st are 
what we would fik^to see the Hindus cultivate. 

Will to resist do^ not appear as lopg as people are 
sute thaXjdljSieJ^^ And the Hindus, nearly 

everywhere, enjoy such a feeling of false security. 
There is iwiv an organised government, ( whether 
foreign or not, that is not the question ) and a well- 
trained police to protect everybody. The streets are 
quiet. Riots do not occur every day in the same place ; 
and riots that one reads about in the newspapers are 
not the same thing as riots around one’s own house. 
More Hindus are, every day, becoming Mohammadans 
or Christians. But they are inhabitants of remote 
"villages, or people with whom one is out of touch, even 
while living in the same town. One does not hear of 
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them. Every day, there are new laws and regulations 
made to curtail the legitimate advantages that the 
Hindus were formerly enjoying, and, economically as 
well as politically, Mohammadan competition is growing 
stronger and stronger. Every day, the Hindus are put to 
some new trouble, with regard either to some religious 
performance of theirs, (such as the immersion of a holy 
image) or to the percentage of jobs they will be 
allowed to get in public services, or to something else. 
Bpt life goes on. I f a Hindu cannot get any w ork, he 
will live upon his brother*s ip come. If his brother’s 
income is next to nothing, then, they will both live, 
miserably, with their family. They will yut up with ity ‘ 
(long-suflFering ife a virtue) and they will feel - in safety, 
as long as there be no violent (disturbance within tH'cir 
immediate surroundings. 

But when violent disturbam:e comes, it may 
be too late to think. of what to do. In Bengal at lea^t, 
in most riots, two hundred Hindus are scattered by 
twenty Mohammadans. Why ? For the sole reason 
that they are unprepared. If you ask them, when the 
riot is over, how it is that they did not oflFer the sligh- 
test resistance, they will tell you, most earnestly : “We 
did not know there was going to be a riot. Here, there 
had never been any yet.” Certainly not. But else^ 
where there had been many ; the Hindus should never 
consider a riot as impossible, in any place where they are 
not themselves an overwhelming numerical#!najority 
not merely in the town, but in the whole province. 
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And even then, ...who can tell ? There have been 
riots in Benares. 


The thing is that, as long as they entertain the idea 
of an organised government, with police and military 
force at hand to protect their life and property in case 
of need, the Hindus, never mind how miserable may be 
their condition, will feel secure. That idea should be 
got rid of. 

In fact, it is a false idea,— an illusiop. For if, in 
ordinary peaceful times, the government can give a 
certain amount of security to each citizen, there are 
circumstances where it cannot ; there are troubled 
times where no protection is available. The Hindus 
should remember thai j^ thpdr fate is not the main co ncern 
of t he present govern ment. If there be any trouble, it 
is to f)rotect the Treasury, the Imperial Bank and other 
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such public buildings, that armed force would be sent 
first ; then, it would be sent to protect the life and 
property of the Eur opeans, specially of th e officials. If 
there be time, and force to spare, then only, half a 
dozen policemen might be sent to protect the Hindus. 
But that toould not he sufficient. That has never been 
sufiicient, in any case of wide-spread rioting in the 
recent past, where the Hindus have always been the 
suflFerers. 

Moreover, we have said, if India becomes one day 
an independent country, (as we all hope,) it may not be 
without passing through a more or less long period of 
confusion, in which there would be 7 io government at all 
worth mentioning. Nobody knows when such a time 
may come. It does not depend upon India’s will alon'e, 
but also upon international circumstances out of India’s 
control. Whenever it comes, what will the Hindus do 
if they are not prepared^ now to meet, with 
organised resistance; any threat whatsoever ? If, from 
now, the consciousness of possible danger does not 
shake their inertia ? 

The wide-spread feeling of false security should 
give place, aruong the Hindus, to the preoccupation of 
self-defence. Even in untroubled times, the sense of 
self-defence is not to be done away with. The right of 
self-defence is a birth-right of man acknowledged by 
every government, for the reason that no government, 
however strong, can give full and entire guarantee of 
protection to each and every citizen. If such guarantee 
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were conferred, then government would give damages to 
people , who have been robbed or injured. Therefore, 
to exercise one’s right of self-defence, and, first of all, 
to he prepared in view of self-defence, is nothing illegal 
under any government. In India, a European, although 
in fact he is quite safe, seldom goes out alone, 
unarmed. But generally a Hindu, when he g02c» 
out, does not even think of taking a stick. In the 
places where the Hindus are only fifteen, ten, or 
even five per cent of the total population ; in the 
very places where riots have occurred, a Hindu walks 
about with nothing in his hand, except, perhaps, 
a book, a newspaper, or one end, of his “dhoti”. 


But conciousness of danger alone will not make 
the Hindus strong, unless there is something practical 
done to face the eventual danger. And this is the task 
of the young Hindus. 
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It is the task of every Hindu to contribute his 
best to the organisation of his fold. But the forces 
threatening them from every direction are so powerful 
that the Hindus, in all parts of India where they are a 
numerical^minority, cannot survive u?iless they become, 
ravi dlu, a wholesale military ra ce comparable to what 
the l^ikhs were in Panjab, during the days of Guru 
Govinda Singh. And it is the young men who first 
become soldiers, everywhere. The very ideas of danger 
and of resistance are welcomed by youth. To youth, 
these ideas are strength-giving. 

That is why the first part of the constructive 
programme before the Hindus should be^ the organisa- 
tion of the young men ^, in pl edge-bound military ilike 
batches, wi th Hindu nationalism as their only ideal, 
with the cult of all what, in Hindu legend and history, 
can exalt strength, and with, as a rule of action, fhe 
determination to resist any attack, by all means and at 
any cost. 

The pledge of each member of this Hindu militia is 
suggested by all what we have already said, concerning 
the defence of Hindudom. Among other things, each 
one would have to take an oath, saying • 

( 1 ) That he puts the welfare of Hindudom above 
his personal welfare ; the interest of Hindudom abo ve 
his personal interest ; the salvation of Hindudom, and 

c 

* All what, in these pages, concerns the organisation of 
Hindu youth, represents the views of Srimat Swami S^tyananda, 
President of the Hindu Mission, Calcutta. 
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the freedom and greatness of India above his personal 
salvation, 

( 2 ) That he will treat any Hindu just as he 
would _a^inan of his own caste . 

( 3 ) That he considers himself, and himself alone, 
responsible for his own personal defence ; that he also 
holds himself responsible forjJig_^defence^^^ family, 
for the defence of the Hindus of his village or of his 
town, for the defence of the Hindus of his province 
and of all over Hindusthan. 

( 4 ) That he will obey his leader without arg uing, 

• and do whatever he is told. 

Wherever a few such volunteers can be gathered, 

• * 

whether it be within the compound of a temple, or in 
some grove, regarded is sacred, a uni t of the Hindu 
militia sh nn] ^ be sl-ar tpd We suggest the compourTd of 
a^ temple or a sacred grove as a gathering place, so 
that the very surroundings may constantly remind the 
members of the batch of the beloved culture for the 
defence of which they stand. Wherever there is a 
strong non-Hindu majority, naturally, the Students 
of Resistance will not take long to be siispected. It 
would be wise, for them, to keep among themselves, 
and, at the same time, to do nothing which can be, 
presently, judged “unlawful'’. In Assam, wherever similar 
batches of Hindu young men have been organised by 
the Hindu Mission, they have been started as branches 
of a “Physical Culture Association”. And the name is 
perfectly justified, as physical training ( exercises to 
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Strengthen the muscles, games etc.. ..and exercises in 
the use of knives, daggers and ordinary sticks, for self- 
defence, ) is the main thing which the young men are 
given, in each batch. 

The main thing which is given,. .apparently ; for the 
young Hindus receive, in fact, much more. They are 
trained in a new mentality : in nationalism, and in the 
spirit of self-defence ; they are made to think of resis- 
tance as the main necessity for them ; they are prepared 
for resistance physically and mentally. Physical prepara- 
tion is necessary, but not suflBcient. Essays are given 
to little boys to write : “Suppose five or six dacoits^ 
attack your house at midnight. How would you defend"^ 
yourselves ? what would your father do ? what wojjild 
your mother do ? what would your little sister do ? what 
would you do ?'" ; or else : “Is your house, as it is built, 
easy to defend ‘ in case dacoits attack it any time? 
Try to imagine what possible tranformations would 
make it more easily and more effectively defendable.” 
And by writing such essays, the boys get into the habit 
of thinking that danger, for the Hindus, is an every day’s 
concern, ( i/hich it is, in so many places, ) and that 
each one of them, individually, as a Hindu, must be 
always ready ; that he must know, before hand, what 
he has to do, in case of attack, to defend himself, ( for 
there is noboby, no government, no police, to defend 
him, ) and to defend his family ♦•members, his home,... 
the Hindus of his village, who are all looking to him 
for protection ; that, if danger comes, he must do 
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the duty for which he was trained. They get into 
jthe habit of feeling themselves personally responsible 
tor the- defence of the whole nation, thing which the 
Hindus have not felt for years, at least in Bengal. 


, The social reforms of which we have spoken do 
not require to be forced upon a batch of Hindu young 
men trained in the art of self-defence. The fingers 
of the hand, which ordinarily remain separate, suddenly 
unite, when the hand has to give a blow. In the same 
way, caste-consciousness, sect-consciousuess, compart- 
ment-consciousness of every sort will automatically 
be pushed at the background, and the now divided 
Hindus will become one bloc, when the idea of 
resistance will become predominant in each one of them. 

Among the Hindus, *from age to age, up till the 
present day, many reformers, many Incarnations 

id 
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appeared, who tried to do away with the evils 
originated from caste-prejudices. They tried, ...but 
they could not. Ram Mohan Roy could not ; Sri 
Gauranga could not ; one of the two or three greatest 
of all men, Lord Buddha himself, could not The result 
of their teachings has been the formation of diflFerent 
new religious sects, one after another, not the forma- 
tion of a new lasting social order. But one of them 
could and did change, among his disciples, the very basis 
of Hindu society, for the sake of the defence of Hindu- 
dom in this worlds and he is Guru Govinda Sing h, 
the one who saved the Hindus of Punjab from total 
extinction, two and a half centuries back. He was^ 
able to realise such a transformation , because he 
organised his disciples as a military society^ of which 
their descendants still retain the spirit. 

The social outlook of a civil ijopulation is diflicult 
to change, white a military popidalion automatically 
changes its outlook^ while modifying its habits to suit 
the necessities of war. “What will “people" think 
about me ? What will be the reaction of my rela- 
tives ?", such questions are the last ones to appear be- 
fore the mind of a soldier. Military life creates a new 
society, with a new type of relationship, a new brother- 
hood : the brotherhood of those who share the same 
hardships and the same dangers, who obey the same 
orders, and fight on the same side. Wherever that 
sort of brotherhood comes to 'existence, the conven- 
tions and prejudices of civil life are forgotten. Any 
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ideas, habits, customs, etc... which have no meaning 
in the 'life of an army in the field, which are of no 
use, are considered as superfluous ; any such ideas, 
habits, customs, etc. . .which are not only useless but 
create inconvenience, which are a hindrance to the 
army’s common action, arc considered as a nuisance 
and deliberately dropped. It may be regarded, for 
instance, by many Hindus, in civil life, a.? a mark of 
piety to not interdine with people of an inferior caste. 
But if Hindus of ten different castes have, any day, 
for the purpose of their common self-defence, to come 
finder the discipline of organised military life, then they 
certainly will not carry ten different utensils wherever 
th^y go, to cook each one’s rice separately. It would 
be so inconvenient fhat they will not even think of it. 

And the idea of “sin” now attached to the partaking 

% 

of the same food by Hindus of different castes, will 
disappear by itself. Neiv life will create a neiv 
mentality. 
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The aim of those who are trying, here ancS 
there, to organise batches of Hindu young men on 
military lines is, no doubt, to prepare a well-trained 
Hindu militia, ready to fight in case of need. But it 
is still more to bring, through that undivided, national- 
minded, self-relying, sturdy militia, a 7iew life and a neiv 
mentality throughout Hindudom ; to awaken the Hindus 
to resistance ; to accustom them to disciplined action ; 
to make them and to keep them, as a whole, ahvays 
prepared to face any danger, always ready , — like an 
army in the field. 

It is natural that the military-trained Hindu boy^? 
will mark their influence, not merely upop the next 
generation of Hindus, ( that would be too late, ) ^but 
upon their elders of this generation and of the past 
one. After having learnt to piarch together, in a 
row ; to eat together ; to play together ; to sakte 
the flag of India together, and to obey command, 
they will go back to their homes. Not only will they 
help to organise, in every village, new units of the 
growing Hindu militia, but they will bring the ideal, 
the principles and the virtues of the Hindu militia 
within the Hindu family circle. They will make their 
brothers, sisters, fathers and mothers understand that 
the defence of Hindu honour, life and property, begin- 
ning with the defence of the Hindu home, is the most 
important thing, the most urgent necessity ; that tvill 
of resistance is the greatest virtue, not will of for- 
bearance. They will bring the members cf each Hindu 
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house-hold to organise themselves in view to resist any 
attack; to prevent any insult, every one of them, 
from old man to child, being prepared before hand and 
always ready to do whatever he or she knows to be his 
or her duty in case of danger. They will inspire the sense 
.of self-reliance and self-defence even to the shy Hindu 
girls and women, now aflfraid to go from one room to 
the other, alone, in the dark ; make every Hindu house 
a little fort, and the Hindus of every village a battalion 
of camping soldiers. T hey will make the wh ole Hindu 
civil papulation a permanent militia. For unless that 
^is achieved, there is n^ope for the Hindus, wherever 
they are ^ minority. And, in such regions as North 
and East Bengal, that has to be achieved without delay ; 
it is, for the Hindus, a question of life or death. 
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By such a transformation of their life and mentality, fj 
the Hindus would acquire the two sources of strength ' 
of which the absence has been, and is still, the cause of 
all their disasters : preparedness and unity. Preparedness 
depends upon the consciousness of what the actual 
danger is, along with a proper military training. Unity 
depends upon the capacity of the Hindus to do away 
with all what keeps them from feeling themselves one 
bloc, specially with the rigidity of caste rules, on 
one hand, and with excessive provincialism, on the 
other. 

Just as, through daily contact with a wide-sprea4 
young Hindu militia, the whole Hindu pop.ulajtion could 
not but be awakened to the sense of danger and to 
the necessity of being ready to face it, so it also could 
not but become more united. Xo become militarised 
means to become united. The parents, relativ« 2 s, 
friends and acquaintances of each member of 
the Hindu militia, when' they once let their lives be 
influenced by its spirit, would become new men and 
new women. When they get to think in terms of self- 
defence anci of national defence, ( feeling the whole of 
Hindudom as one nation, and their non-Hindu 
brethren themselves as Hindus who have forgotten 
that they are Hindus, ) then their habits would change 
without them even troubling to change them ; their 
scale of values would be a different one. And, any 
social custom that is a hindrance to the organisation 
and defence of the Hindus, as well as to the accep- 
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:ance, by them, as one of theirs^ of any Indian who 
vishes to share once more, with them, the only 
real Irfdian culture and civilisation, would be rapidly 
ooked upon as an inconvenience, and would die out by 
tself, as among the young Hindu pioneers. 

Rapidly, we say, ...if Hindu society can rapidly 
‘mbibe a military spirit, consediring self-defence as its 
irst necessity. 

Most ordinary, insignificant customs, we know, are 
lot easy to change, not to speak of those which are 
lelieved to be sanctioned by religion. But there arc 
::ascs, in daily Indian life, in which even these are set aside 
T^ith bewildering rapidity. Take, for instance, the case 
of a Hindu whose son has just rec eived a scholarshi p 
to gb and continue his studies in England. It is amazing 
how quickly the orthodox father can, then,, set aside his 
orthodoxy, and send the boy oflF to Bombay. From the 
veiV moment the young man will take his place on 
board the boat, it will be impossible for him to stick to 
his rules of life. He will, no doubt, not ^touch beef ; 
but who can tell how many times beef has been served 
in the plates and dishes that he will have to «se, wher- 
ever he goes ? Still, the orthodox Hindu father sends 
him, for he considers it a matter of great interest, a 
'necessity. 

-T’he Hindus will do away with all what is a bar to 
hnited disciplined action^and a hindrance to their own 
national defence, when wide-spread, military habits 
create among them a wide-spread military outlook ; when 
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national defence, ( beginning with self-defence ) be- 
comes, to their eyes, the highest of duties, and united ' 
action a necessity, The?i, ( and not before ) will Hindu- 
dom be in a position to live, and take in hand its own 
destiny as well as the destiny of India, even in the 
regions where it represents, now, a numerical minority. 


Now, when riots occur, often half a dozen 
sturdy Mohammadans, armed with sticks and 
stones, disperse a procession of hundred Hindus. 
A numerical minority, if armed and prepared, can 
easily overcome an unarmed and unprepared crowd. 
The Hindus are unarmed because they are unprepared, 
unaware of eventual danger. Nobody prevents them 
from using, when attacked, the very same weapons as 
their opponents : sticks and stones. (At present, nobody 
can use machine-guns, in India, -except the British forces. 
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Hindus and non-Hindus are equal, in that respect.) It 
is not arms and ammun i tions, but unity and prep ared- 
nesSi military ^irit^ which is lacki ng am ong the Hindus, 
wherevef th^ come to a clash with such agressors who 
also possess no arms worth speaking of. Number 
itself is a force, when readiness and unity go with it ; 
no*t otherwise. 

• If only the Hindus, wherever a minority, would 
become a minority of soldiers, well-trained and always 
ready, then, not only could they defend themselves and 
survive, but, a time is coming when they would be the 
adual masters of the situation. 

t 

We have spoken of a period of confusion, ( possibly 
coming, sooner or later, ) during which no effective 
government may remain, dn India, for a time no one 
can telL * 

The Hindus, then, eVen in North aijdEast Bengal, 
and other such places where they are now a 
hopeless minority, would be the masters of India, if 
organised and ready. For then, while there may be 
no police, they would act as a police force : they would 
keep peace and order throughout the coustry ; and 
the leaders of the Hindu militia would be, practically, 
the only government existing. What would happen 
afterwards^ it is difficult to say, now. But one can 
l^ope, at least, that a whole nation who, in a short time, 
would have risen from •the state of a helpless flock 
to the military virtues which we have tried to suggest, 
would not be easily subdued. 
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The vitality, the power, the pride acquired by the 
Hindus after such an experience, would be beyond 
conception. Not only the Indian Moliammadans and 
Christians, themselves protected by the Hindu militia 
during the unsettled transitory period, would probably 
rejoin the Hindu fold in numbers, as religious fanaticism 
would rapidly give place to real Indian nationalism, 
when one would ,see what Indian nationalism can' 
do, but the ivorld at large would respect the strong 
regenerated Hindu nation. 

And there would be nothing astonishing if such 
Hindus, enjoying complete independence, become 
conquerors, and rebuild Greater India. There would!" be 
nothing astonishing even if, through them, one day, 
(through their direct or indirect influence,) the dream 
of the resurr ection crf_^ Aryam_Pag^ndom in the West 
also, which no^ seems inposs^l fe, becomes a reality. 

Nobody knows what can happen, what might 
happen. And all hopes are natural to a young nation, 
if it he strong. 

Through the organisation of Hindudom, first let us 
make reah India strong again. 






